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WHO'S WHO 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD will be remembered by 
our readers as a frequent contributor on financial 
and economic matters, some eight to ten years ago. 
He was the organizer and editor, subsequently, of 
Fact, an information service, and for some years 
was engaged in research work for the editorial 
staff of Time. During the past two years he has 
collaborated on two highly technical volumes, to 
be published later this year. . . . THOMAS F. 
MEEHAN, our veteran Staff member, lets his mem- 
ory play back on the old Seventeenths. He is per- 
ennially interested in the beginnings of things... . 
WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., Director of Crown 
Heights School of Labor, offers this week the first 
of two articles on labor; next week, he treats the 
employer angle. ... JOHN C. LeCLAIR, well 
known commentator on the interplay of nation 
versus nation, looks with suspicion on the Soviet 
subtleties. ... G. M. GODDEN is recognized as one 
of the best-informed persons in England on inter- 
national Communist activities. Since the war came 
to England, she has made intensive studies of the 
Nazi ideology. ... FELIX DOHERTY was recently 
commended in these columns for his play, Song 
Out of Sorrow, a drama based on the life of Francis 
Thompson. . . . THE POETS welcomed this week 
have gathered their inspiration from far-flung dis- 
tances: Isabelle Bryans Longfellow, from Wichita, 
Kans.; Irene Stanley, from Los Angeles, Calif.; 
LeGarde S. Doughty, from Augusta, Ga.; Arthur 
MacGillivray, from the collegiate environment of 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; John Julian 
Ryan from the ivy-clad halls of Harvard. 
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BEGINNING his ninth year as President, Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to have remarked that the 
crisis of 1941 is far more serious than the crisis of 
1933. To this observation, everyone must give em- 
phatic assent. The President raised an interesting 
comparison between the domestic emergency that 
required action on his first day in office, and the 
international emergency in which he is involved in 
the beginning of his third term. Neither crisis was 
of his making, and both of them he has handled 
with characteristic vigor. From 1933 on till 1937, 
he labored incessantly and, as judged at the time, 
wisely, to recondition the country, to swing it back 
into normal prosperity, to adjust social and eco- 
nomic and financial roots of disturbance. From 
1937 on, it was confidentially expected that the 
crisis would be passed, that the laborious years 
would lead to prosperous conditions. But it was a 
stubborn crisis that continued, and that still con- 
tinues, domestically, as the nation gets involved in 
the second and international crisis. The program 
for defense and the danger of war are being utilized 
to solve the problem still hanging over the nation 
since 1933, and thus far unsolved. Before the next 
Presidential term, there will arise a third crisis, 
more serious, perhaps, than the first and second, 
the crisis of peace and world-adjustment. For that 
day, the United States must be stronger and 
healthier than it has been for the past ten years. 


THE POWER and the authority to send sailors 
and soldiers to any part of the world, for any pur- 
pose envisioned in the Lend-Lease bill, is required 
by the Administration. Such power is demanded 
now. The intention to send Americans to fight out- 
side of the Western Hemisphere follows logically, 
it would seem, from the eager grasp for authority 
displayed by the Administration. The Ellender 
amendment was intended to prevent the use of 
American man-power for aggression in democracy. 
The Ellender amendment was compromised into a 
shapeless amoeba. By sweeping away the restric- 
tive clauses in this amendment, the Senate not 
only permits the Administration to send our boys 
to fight and die on foreign lands and waters, but 
even encourages the Administration to use the 
Army and Navy wherever a conflict or the danger 
of a conflict may arise, or be caused to arise. 


ATTEMPTS to paint the Church as incurably ob- 
scurantist (opposed to all progress and enlighten- 
ment) will persist as long as the ink holds out. But 
they land sometimes in queer contradictions, espe- 
cially when they try to make capital out of political 
attitudes in Central European countries. The Most 
Rev. Dr. Alois Stepinac, for instance, Archbishop 
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of Zagreb, is an ardent Croatian patriot, loyal to 
his country and to the Holy See. As a national 
leader he is aided by a splendid physique and a 
cultivated, attractive personality. A dispatch from 
Belgrade reports that the Archbishop is interven- 
ing at the Vatican, seeking the freedom of Catholic 
priests detained in Croatia in connection with the 
circulation of political literature. If the Archbishop 
ever reads the Atlantic, he must be somewhat per- 
plexed by the apparent effort of Rebecca West, in 
her serial, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, to make 
out the Catholic Church as opposed to Croat pa- 
triotism, because some Catholics did not like the 
patriot Bishop Strossmayer; yet, by the same 
token, the Church is pictured as annoyed at the 
Orthodox Serbs, because the Holy See made its 
ordinary stipulations in the Jugoslav Concordat. 
In view of the annoyance which the Serbs claim 
they have had with Archbishop Stepinac, it might 
be recommended to Rebecca West, if again she 
visit Zagreb, to seek a conversation with that prel- 
ate and learn something of his point of view. 


LIGHT-HIDING bushels have no place, we feel, in 
our editorial office, so we pass on the gist of a re- 
port which appeared in the December Catholic 
Library World. 148 Catholic high school librarians 
sent in answers on their favorite Catholic maga- 
zines. 142 of them gave their opinions about 
AMERICA. The average rating of AMERICA was be- 
tween “virtually indispensable” and “highly desir- 
able” (that is, in a Catholic high school library) ; 
on a basis of a 100 per cent rating AMERICA rated 
in the upper 90’s. Coming down to an individual 
analysis of the votes, 94 individual librarians con- 
sidered AMERICA virtually indispensable; 39 libra- 
rians considered it highly desirable; seven consid- 
ered it of considerable value and two considered it 
of some value. No librarians considered it of no 
value. In general, AMERICA outrated every other 
periodical. Seven librarians’ training agencies also 
answered this questionnaire and they voted AMERI- 
CA a rating of 3.86, which is interpreted between 
virtually indispensable and highly desirable. 


THE former horror of inconsistency appears to be 
passing. In a large advertisement, promoting their 
dinner forum, the Protestant Digest Associates 
called for an end to all hate. Even “hate for the 
Roman Catholic” was deprecated. The advertise- 
ment, alluding to the activities of the Protestant 
Digest Associates, stated: “By .. . the publishing 
of the Protestant Digest, the work of uniting Prot- 
estants to combat intolerance is carried on among 
Protestant groups throughout the United States.” 
To anyone acquainted with the Protestant Digest, 











this advertisement seems almost funny. The Digest, 
by its unfair attacks on the Catholic Church, is in 
the forefront of the publications which are spread- 
ing hate end intolerance. ‘The names of many prom- 
inent men and women, including several United 
States Senators, appear on the list of sponsors. 
One wonders if all the sponsors are familiar with 
the contents of the Protestant Digest. This incident 
was not the only bewildering phenomenon to ap- 
pear in the news. Writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Benjamin Stolberg, asserts that Clyde R. 
Miller, editor of the Instittue of Propaganda Analy- 
sis, stands on the totalitarian Left, and that the 
Institute’s bulletins on foreign affairs “have rather 
subtly followed the party line.” The Institute’s bul- 
letins reach 1,000,000 pupils in American schools. 
Now under investigation by the Dies Committee, 
the Institute of Propaganda Analysis has been 
widely regarded as a vehicle for the dissemination 
of Left-wing propaganda. Despite this, the New 
York Times, supposedly the conservative of con- 
servatives, lends aid to the work of the Institute by 
giving it a friendly writeup. And not merely an 
inside column, but a front-page column under big 
headlines. Perhaps these things are not contradic- 
tory, after all. Perhaps there is a consistent purpose 
running through what appear to be inconsistencies. 


CONSTANTLY growing is the number of informed 
observers who picture the strategy of Moscow as 
directed toward prolongation and extension of the 
war until every sizable Power, except itself, is 
weakened to the point of exhaustion. The latest 
Moscow note to Bulgaria illustrates this devious 
policy. While supplies for Hitler are moving from 
Constanta into Germany via the Balkans and also 
over the Trans-Siberian railroad, thus neutralizing 
the effect of Britain’s blockade against the Reich, 
a note scolding Bulgaria for permitting the German 
occupation is gotten up to encourage Britain. The 
note was not dispatched until the Reich army was 
already swarming through the little Balkan coun- 
try, and was not sent to Berlin, but to Sofia, which 
could do nothing about it. Spreading also is the 
conviction that the secret, official Soviet negotia- 
tions have for their objective the luring of America 
into the war. Washington, according to this opin- 
ion, is being encouraged to feel that Russia, with 
careful handling, may be persuaded to fight Japan 
and Germany. The United States Communist party 
line to the contrary is explained as not powerful 
enough to counteract the hidden official Soviet line, 
and as calculated to make the Party popular here 
when the pine boxes containing dead American 
boys mount high and the ghastly effects of the 
second intervention begin to dawn on the Ameri- 


can people. 
Cd al Sal 


PROMOTERS of the plan to unite the United 
States in firm bonds with England and the British 
Commonwealth have deluged prominent Catholics 
and priests with their literature. Federal Union, 
Inc., aims at Union Now between our country and 


foreign English-speaking nations. Their efforts to 
mingle religion and Catholicism into their propa- 
ganda is both disagreeable to Catholics and ill- 
advised. The direct appeal is made through a two- 
page circular composed by a one-time writer for 
AMERICA, Patrick Welch. Writing as a Catholic, 
Mr. Welch assumes, in a rather muddled way, that 
the opposition of Catholics to Union Now with 
Great Britain is based on religious motives. Ac- 
cordingly, he argues that the proposal of Federal 
Union is not contrary to the teachings of the 
Church, that it does not violate the “oft-stated 
aspirations of Christianity,” that it “supports and 
furthers the ethical hopes of the Church for man- 
kind.” All of which is not the point at issue. The 
Catholic Church expresses no verdict on the idea of 
a marriage between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. An American Catholic would 
not act treasonably to his Church if he embraced 
the program of Federal Union. Union of the United 
States with Great Britain is not a religious issue 
and not, certainly, a Catholic issue. And so, Mr. 
Welch wastes his energy in his pointless argument. 
The question is purely civic, totally American. As 
Americans, non-Catholics and Catholics alike 
should be most hesitant to favor any proposal that 
surrenders the sovereignty of their United States 
of America. We are content with our forty-eight 
States. We are not willing, as Americans, whether 
we are Catholics or not, to relegate our nation and 
our people to the inferior position of a parcel in a 
superior federation. We resent being censured on 
the Catholic basis because we are loyal to our coun- 
try on the American basis. 


HOW the Germans got into Norway is the subject 
of an interesting article by Col. Conrad H. Lanza 
in the Field Artillery Journal for March. It was all 
very simple; the Norwegians sold them fish. In 
March, 1940, the Norwegians had 30,000 tons of 
fresh fish for sale. To avoid imputation of unfair- 
ness, they offered half of the total amount, 15,000 
tons, to the Allies and the other half to the Ger- 
mans. The British replied they had enough fish and 
wished to make no purchase; the French did not 
reply. So the deal was closed with Germany for the 
entire 30,000, which would be loaded on German 
boats. German officials came to Norway in advance, 
to facilitate arrangements for the delivery of the 
fish. Crews were doubled on the German vessels to 
help in unloading. Consular staffs were strength- 
ened, and tourists were added to the cargo, so they 
could enjoy northern scenic beauties. On April 6, 
7 and 8, the Germans were welcomed at Narvik. By 
a happy coincidence, an “American” ship, the Jan 
Willem, had put in at that port en route to the 
Arctic for whaling. The Allies became worried and 
laid mines outside, but the Germans were already 
there. On April 9, the German troops debarked 
from the German fish boats. The Jan Willem was 
discovered to be the CP of General von Deitl, com- 
manding the German expedition. One more exam- 
ple that this war is an affair of planning and brains 
quite as much as of physical equipment. 
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SAYS Victor Heiser, M.D., author of Doctor’s Odys- 
sey, concerning the lepers in that part of the world 
which the Japanese are so uncomfortably talking 
about now (Nanyo, they say the Japanese call the 
ocean regions south of them): “The families of 
lepers disown them, for the most part; and no one 
but the missionary is left to help them, in a dozen 
different ways, to endure their terrible lot.” Ameri- 
can Jesuit missionaries care for 5,500 lepers at 
Culion, in the Philippines, United States Govern- 
ment and the world’s largest leper colony. Only 200 
of these unfortunates speak English. Father Rello, 
a native of Spain, who has worked among them for 
twenty-two years, speaks seventeen native lan- 
guages and understands fifty more, has seen 13,600 
lepers die. What will happen at the Resurrection 
when those lepers again meet the man who gave 
the years of his life that they might find life 
eternal? 


PIONEER in the library world was the Rev. Paul 
J. Foik, C.S.C., historian and writer, of St. Ed- 
ward’s University, Texas, who died on March 3. 
He was co-founder of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation and founder of the Irish National Library. 
Father Foik’s work did not make the big headlines, 
but it laid a lasting foundation in an up-to-then 
neglected field. 


LIVES of countless sufferers in war-stricken coun- 
tries depend upon the results of the collection to 
be taken up on March 30 by the Bishop’s Relief 
Committee. A single fund-raising campaign was 
decided upon to coordinate separate committees 
and raise funds for Polish Relief, for Lithuanian 
and Baltic States Relief, for relief for France, 
Belgium, Holland, England and Scandinavia; for 
Refugees from Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia, for Chinese Relief, and for the Mexican 
Seminary (Montezuma) at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Last November, the Catholic Church in the United 
States had already provided a sum in excess of 
$1,200,000 for the relief of suffering peoples. The 
unification of all these agencies under one master 
campaign works a certain mental hardship on each 
one individually, for each feels its own need su- 
preme; but it is apparently the only fashion by 
which justice can be done to all. 


QUESTIONS are not infrequently asked as to the 
difference in the manner of persecution of the 
Church in Nazi-dominated and in Soviet-dominated 
Poland. An article in the London Polish Fortnightly 
Review, quoted by the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
states that while the Nazis resort to violence and 
brutality, the Soviets utilize “legal’’ methods to 
hamper religion. “They are not arresting priests or 
shooting them, except in rare cases, but they im- 
pose heavy taxes on the churches, from 20,000 to 
40,000 rubles,” it says. This is the old and well- 
tried Bolshevik method, familiar ever since the 
days of the Revolution. Clergy are strictly pro- 
hibited from giving instruction to children and 
youths, and can perform no ministrations outside 
the churches. 
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WHEN, however, the Government is officially anti- 
religious the borderline between “legality” and 
brutality becomes very faint. A formal protest was 
made on March 4 to the Soviet Government by 
United States Ambassador, Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
against the robbing five times during the past year 
and desecration of the Catholic Church in Moscow 
attended by members of the Embassy staff. The 
church is under the direction of an American the 
Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A. The Soviet authorities 
replied they would investigate. The Ambassador’s 
note contended that repeated acts of vandalism 
showed that the Soviet Government was failing to 
protect the church. William C. Bullitt, former Am- 
bassador to Russia, has issued an appeal on behalf 
of Father Braun. 


RADIO programs tell many things to people. But 
they also tell us many things about people. About 
Italians, for instance. In Italy the radio station 
EIAR conducted recently a questionnaire as to 
their hearers’ likes, habits and dislikes. Seventy- 
five per cent, or 1,194,849 of the listeners respond- 
ed. For “general programs of a religious character” 
415,521 voted affirmatively; 182,604 against. A 
breakdown of the affirmative replies covered every 
conceivable occupation and profession in society, 
skilled workmen being among the highest in the 
list. Favorite listening hours were 1 to 1.30 and 
8.30 to 9 p.m. 


ALSO they tell about Missourians. For two and 
one half years the Radio League of the Sacred 
Heart has broadcast from St. Louis a special morn- 
ing program for the Apostleship of Prayer. Two 
large files of letters, selected from hundreds re- 
ceived daily convince the broadcasters that rural 
Catholics, laboring people and the poor find in this 
devotion the courage to live with their problems. 
Consecration of families to the Sacred Heart, advo- 
cated over the radio, has revealed that the large 
Catholic family of from eight to sixteen children 
is not extinct but flourishing in the great oil fields 
of Illincis, on the farms of Missouri and in the hills 
of Kentucky. 


BINGO is not the only way wherewith to climb out 
of the financial doghouse. According to the Chris- 
tian Farmer, the Rev. Benedict B. Bauer, pastor of 
175 comparatively poor Bohemian families at 
Dwight, Neb., is paying off a $120,000 debt on his 
school building by asking each family to set aside 
each year one acre of corn for the Church. The 
corn is sold at open auction to cattle feeders who 
generally pay from eight to six cents above the 
market price. In time, Father Bauer believes, 
“God’s Acres” will pay off the entire debt. 


THIS rural touch reminds us that the Brothers of 
the Seciety of Mary, at Sioux City, Iowa, have in- 
stituted a four-year course leading to a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Agriculture. This is a pioneer 
work, instituted by the Rev. Edwin Leimkuhler, of 
the same Society. His plan is to build real farmers, 
not State and Federal ““Aggie”-graduate officials. 











OUR NATIONAL DEBT SOARS 
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CONGRESS has raised the limit to which the Fed- 
eral debt may go, to $65,000,000,000. The debt 
stands now at about $50,000,000,000. The rising 
tide of the Federal debt is being fed from an un- 
balanced budget, and we have had the nation’s 
budget out of balance now for over ten years. There 
have been good reasons for the deficits of the past 
and there are better reasons for even larger deficits 
in the future. It must be considered likely that be- 
fore long the Federal debt will reach a point where 
Congress must raise the debt ceiling by several 
more billions, and that the time will net be far away 
when the obligations of the National Government 
will cross the hundred billion mark. 

Three questions may be asked: What is behind 
it? What can we do about it? And where is the 
end of it? 

The long row of recent deficits starts in 1931 
when it amounted to $481,000,000. In the subsequent 
decade up to and including 1940 it accumulated 
total net deficits to the extent of more than $27,- 
000,000,000. Behind it lies a trend which is neither 
economic nor political but predominantly social. 
For the last eight years we have had a quite “‘un- 
governmental” budget because we have had a gov- 
ernment which, by force of circumstances or other- 
wise, had to carry obligations that heretofore had 
been considered outside the orbit of the National 
Government. During these eight years, the ship of 
state sailed, listing heavily under its cargo of social 
obligations. Broadly speaking, had it not been for 
the heavy expenditures under the heading of un- 
employment relief, public works, health insurance, 
agricultural relief and other social obligations, the 
budget could have been balanced without great 
difficulty. 

In other words, the financial doings of the Gov- 
ernment should not be considered nor condemned 
by themselves. Being the servant of the state, the 
Government and its pocketbook are closely con- 
nected with the nation and its pocketbook. In a 
larger sense, what makes or unmakes the budget 
and the debt, is not the Government but the con- 
dition, the failure or the promise of the nation. 

If, in the past, it was relief which piled up a 
huge debt, in the future it will be defense. Some 
of the relief and unemployment expenditures will 
probably vanish in the wake of prosperity caused 
by the national defense program. 

Briefly, the Government has authorized the ex- 
penditure of nearly $17,000,000,000 for defense. 





All in all, it expects to spend a minimum of $35,- 
000,000,000 during the next five years for this pur- 
pose, or nearly half of our 1940 national income. 
It is estimated that the deficit for the fiscal years 
of 1941 and 1942 will exceed $15,000,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury expects that the $65,- 
000,000,000 debt limit will suffice until June 30, 
1942. 

This is the known side. But we expect to find 
more surprises in that which is not yet known. If 
America were to enter the war, Government ex- 
penditures would rise sky-high. Just how high, we 
do not know. But it is possible to make a loose 
estimate. 

In the nineteen months of America’s war efforts 
in 1917-18 the Government spent approximately 
$30,000,000,000 including loans to the Allies. To- 
day, the cost of war would probably be higher con- 
sidering that modern warfare halves the cost of 
human lives but doubles that of the required 
mechanized equipment. Those in a position to make 
an expert guess seem to consider a budget of be- 
tween $25,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 a year 
not excessive. It can be seen that, if war is around 
the corner, so is a national debt of one hundred 
billion dollars. 

This brings us to the second question: What can 
we do about it? 

Not being a productive organization in the eco- 
nomic sense, the Government can cover the cost 
either of defense or of war from two sources: 
loans and taxes. 

The method of borrowing money recommends 
itself because it is easy for the Government and, 
for a time, painless on the public. Under its legal 
authority, the Government can issue obligations 
and sell them to the banks which pay for them not 
in cash but by opening a new account. Thus new 
money is created. Of this privilege the Federal 
Government has availed itself to the extent of 
about $20,000,000,000. And in the same way the 
Government could go on raising money until the 
debt limit set by Congress is reached and a new 
limit called for. 

There are two important objections to this pro- 
cedure: The first consists of the argument that 
money is sound only as long as it represents value. 
But the money created by Government loans does 
not create value. It creates an easy way for the 
Government to finance its expenses. Because it 
creates money without creating value, the con- 
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tinued practice of issuing Government bonds and 
stuffing them into the vaults of the nation’s banks 
tends to upset the monetary apple-cart. 

The other objection to an extended loan policy 
is that somebody will have to pay for the debt thus 
created at some time in the future. The Govern- 
ment which is merely shifting other people’s money 
from the in-go pocket to the out-go pocket can- 
not do it. 

Taxation, of course, is by far the sounder way 
of financing Government expenditure, but also a 
far more difficult one. It is sounder because we 
pay as we go. It is more difficult because taxes are 
not popular and their adoption by Congress as well 
as their collection from the people call for a con- 
siderable effort, one political, the other adminis- 
trative. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, 
is confident that he will be able to raise about $12,- 
000,000,000 in taxes with which to pay for two- 
thirds of the cost of the national defense program. 
It would be a real achievement and time only will 
tell whether this goal can be reached. If for peace- 
time defense it may be possible, it would seem a 
very high ratio for war or near-war conditions— 
if the British and German experience is any cri- 
terion. Neither of these Governments is known 
for any timidity to tax its people, and yet, its 
taxes have nowhere yielded as much as sixty-five 
per cent of expenditures. 

The British Government covers approximately 
one-third of its budget from tax sources while the 
German Government whose methodical and not ex- 
actly benevolent tax program represents about the 
ultimate in squeezing money out of the national 
pocket, collects about 30,000,000,000 marks which 
covers nearly half the cost of the war estimated at 
somewhat over 60,000,000,000 marks a year. 

We then come to the third question: Where is 
the end of the Federal debt? How far can it grow 
without pushing the nation near the abyss of 
economic disaster? We do not know. The British 
debt stands today at about $40,000,000,000, and if 
we figure that the United States has three times 
the population of the British Isles and that we can 
carry three times as large a debt (a comparison 
not quite fair in view of the large overseas invest- 
ments of the British) we would arrive at a poten- 
tial debt of $120,000,000,000. 

Few will doubt that the nation could carry such 
a debt, and more, without going bankrupt. But how 
can we balance our budget in normal times if we 
have to pay interest on a national debt of, say, 
$100,000,000,000? Even a low rate of two per cent 
would add up to $2,000,000,000 a year, or more 
than half the yearly cost of government in the last 
comparable Post-War period, 1922 to 1931. 

History gives us a better slant on the relative sig- 
nificance of a huge national debt than the specu- 
lations of today. The mere mention of a $100,000,- 
000,000 debt may sound terrifying, but if we re- 
member the peaks and valleys of Federal expendi- 
tures in American history, if we remember that in 
1791 they amounted to a bit over $4,000,000, in 
1865 they shot up to the almost unbelievable mark 
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of $1,300,000,000, to reach the record height of 
$18,952,000,000 in 1919, we know that the growth 
of the Federal debt is, in a way, the growth of the 
nation. 

It is not what a nation owes but what it earns 
that determines the real weight of its debt—in the 
life of a nation no less than in the life of man. And 
government debts, no matter how vast, have a way 
of taking care of themselves, sometimes for bet- 
ter and sometimes for worse. In the century fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain ac- 
cumulated a debt of £1,170,000,000. When the first 
World War broke out, it had redeemed not more 
than about one-third of that debt. Germany and 
France borrowed even more than Britain, and re- 
deemed less; the debt of the former was wiped out 
by the inflation of the twenties; that of the latter 
was greatly reduced by the devaluation of the 
franc. 

The United States, a younger nation, has a bet- 
ter record. The War of Independence left it with a 
debt of $72,000,000 which was reduced by about 
one-half when the War of 1812 caused a consider- 
able increase. However, less than a quarter of a 
century was required to retire the full debt. The 
Civil War debt of $2,500,000,000 was in a good way 
of disappearing when the Spanish-American War, 
the Panama Canal, and other ventures added new 
obligations. Nevertheless, by 1914 the Federal debt 
was less than $1,200,000,000. Even the enormous 
World War debt of more than $25,000,000,000 had 
been reduced by $10,000,000,000 at the end of the 
twenties. 

A national debt of $100,000,000,000 would be a 
very serious problem for a nation beset with un- 
employment, harassed by economic confusion, 
starved by low prices, burdened with far-reaching 
social obligations, with industrial production throt- 
tled down to one-half its capacity, with idle capital, 
large money supplies, and widespread lack of con- 
fidence. Is this going to be the picture of the United 
States when this war will be over? 

Is there not more than a possibility that, whether 
the United States will take an active part in this 
war or not, this country will emerge from the con- 
flict the world’s leading military, political, finan- 
cial, and industrial power? Is it not conceivable that 
its sphere of influence will reach from Minnesota 
to Cape Horn, and from Bermuda to Borneo? Is it 
out of all serious consideration that billions of dol- 
lars of investments will migrate overseas along 
with thousands of Americans willing to settle 
abroad; that a domestic merchant marine of huge 
proportions will carry American-made goods to 
and fro; that our exports and imports will be 
double those of our best pre-war period; that new 
and important sources of revenue will spring up; 
that a new era of prosperity will dawn? 

To this writer it does not seem at all unlikely. 
In fact, for reasons which space does not allow to 
discuss, it would rather seem a probability. And 
based upon such an empire basis of finance and 
commerce, even a $100,000,000,000 Federal debt 
could be carried and serviced within the normal 
function of the nation’s economy. 











SHALL WE KILL 
OR NURSE OUR SICK? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











THERE is enough killing going on at present, it 
seems to me, without adding to the frightful total, 
legalized murder of the sick. 

This, of course, is merely a personal opinion. It 
will be rejected as inhuman by the men and women 
who have been, and now are, working to induce our 
State legislatures to enact legislation permitting 
the murder of “the incurably sick.”” Standards have 
certainly changed in this generation. We have at 
one end of the scale associations to prevent chil- 
dren from being born and, at the other, associa- 
tions to kill people who happen to fall ill. Liberty 
of speech and association is a blessing, but in prac- 
tice it can fill the moral atmosphere with a poison 
gas against which the public learns with difficulty 
to protect itself. And some part of the public never 
learns. 

It is somewhat surprising, however, to discover 
that similar groups are at work in war-torn Eng- 
land. So vigorous is the activity of one of them, 
“The Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society,” 
that, according to the Living Church, it has crossed 
the sea to solicit the cooperation of American 
clergymen. This invitation is in the form of a state- 
ment containing the opinions of “prominent reli- 
gious leaders” in England, among them Bishop 
Barnes, of Birmingham, on the ethical aspects of 
euthanasia. Altogether, it is a remarkable state- 
ment. Euthanasia is usually urged in this country 
as the proper treatment for only those diseases that 
are considered “incurable.” The English association 
takes the next step, and applies it to ills that are 
merely “painful.” 

One of these.statements fell into the hands of 
Dr. A. C. Knowles, rector of the Church of St. 
Alban, near Philadelphia, and his reply to the So- 
ciety, published in the Living Church, merits wide- 
spread circulation. 

I regard your proposal as absolutely against the 
Christian religion, proper ethical standards, and 
civilized law. I also deem it a presumptuous inter- 
ference with the Will of God, and an action cowardly 
in the extreme. 

In a long ministry, I have seen people suffering 
the most intense pain bravely and patiently, offering 
their pains to God in union with Our Lord, and ac- 
cepting their sufferings as a means of reparation or 
vicarious sacrifice. 


The names on your list mean nothing, except to 
show the extensive work of the devil. 


That, it need hardly be said, is the only opinion that 
a Christian man can have about euthanasia. Vol- 
untarily permitted by the patient, euthanasia is 
suicide. Inflicted on him (and this is counseled by 
some), it is murder of a peculiarly revolting kind, 
since it is the murder of a person wholly unable to 
defend himself. It is like killing a child. In the first 


case, all who counsel, aid, or abet, are guilty of 
complicity in the grave sin of suicide, and in the 
second, of murder, a crime which calls to God for 
vengeance. 

The Catholic position on euthanasia rests on the 
following principles. 

1. God alone is the Author of life. Life is God’s 
alone to give, and to terminate. 

2. Man does not have the dominion of his life, 
but he does possess the use of it, and the right to 
live it free from molestation. Hence, to take the life 
of an innocent man inflicts a grave injury upon him. 

3. “Man, as a rational animal, achieves his per- 
fection and last end by using his body. If by suicide, 
he makes this impossible, he is by that act making 
it impossible for himself to achieve his last end. 
This is the greatest perversion of rational nature 
that is possible.” (Henry Davis, S.J., Moral The- 
ology, II, pp. 114-115.) Hence suicide is a direct 
violation of the natural as well as of the Divine law. 

By way of corollary, it may be added that both 
murder and suicide are the occasion of many pri- 
vate and public evils. Every civilized state has 
therefore enacted legislation against both disorders, 
and rightly. Were murder and self-murder permit- 
ted to pass unnoted by the civil authority, the gen- 
eral welfare could not be properly safeguarded, and 
the state itself would be weakened. 

To forestall objections, it should also be noted 
that the state violates no ethical or moral principle 
when it decrees death as a penalty for crime. This 
is not a punishment inflicted for physical illness, 
but for deeds, freely posited, that are immoral or 
illegal, or both, and in punishing, the state acts in 
virtue of authority conferred upon it by God, the 
common Creator of man and the state. Nor are 
ethical or moral principles violated, when the state 
engages in a just war. As the individual may defend 
himself when attacked, even to the extent of killing 
the aggressor, when no other means of defense will 
avail, in a similar manner the state may use force 
as far as may be necessary to protect itself as a 
legitimate independent society. 

Even to notice these objections, takes us far 
afield from the practice, which we are asked to 
sanction as a humane and moral reform, of killing 
the sick. Sensible people do not need to have the 
distinction stressed for them. With Dr. Knowles, 
they believe that euthanasia is “absolutely against 
the Christian religion, proper ethical standards, and 
civilized law.” But while this form of murder or 
suicide must be condemned on ethical grounds 
(and, of course, on grounds of Christian morality 
and of sound public policy) several other consider- 
ations must be noted. 

First, we are assured that euthanasia will be ap- 
plied only to “the incurably sick.” Since the patient 
will certainly die, it is argued, to put him out of his 
pain at once is humane and merciful. But what 
physician can glibly dogmatize about that “cer- 
tainty”? He knows that often the most careful di- 
agnosis turns out to be wrong. Further, a disease 
may be held incurable at the very moment that 
some research worker is about to announce that 
after years of experimentation a treatment has 
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been developed to give the patient just that allevia- 
tion which allows him to hold his own, and take the 
first step back to health. Strictly speaking, death 
itself is the only proof that the disease was, under 
the given circumstances, incurable. But even this 
is not a general proof, since with skilled treatment, 
the patient might have recovered. 

It is a commonplace to write that many diseases 
and injuries considered incurable half a century 
ago, are treated today easily and successfully. What 
the scientific-minded physician thinks when he 
meets a patient afflicted with a disease commonly 
held incurable, is not, “what is the best way of kill- 
ing this man?” but “is there not something that I 
can do to help, and perhaps to cure, this man?” 
Suffering does not fill his mind with a design for 
killing. That might be an easy way out, but it is a 
cowardly evasion of his most sacred duty. His task 
is to fight disease, not to open the door to death. 
The seeming approach of death is but a challenge 
to his skill and his ingenuity, a call to sacrifice, 
even to the loss of his own life, that the patient 
may live. 

If in the long history of the art and science of 
medicine, it had been the wont of the physician to 
murder every patient whose disease defied his skill, 
the profession could not count today even one of 
the glorious victories it has recorded in every cen- 
tury since Hippocrates and Galen. Fortunately, the 
men who built up by slow and painful struggle the 
ethical and scientific standards of the medical pro- 
fession, deemed themselves neither butchers nor 
public executioners. They did their best to assuage, 


suffering, and never gave up hope, but fought on . 


bravely, until death tolled the summons that no 
man can evade or resist. Because they spent them- 
selves at bedsides, often working even to exhaus- 
tion to help men who meant nothing to them so- 
cially or financially, the profession is today en- 
riched by their skill and experience. 

What can euthanasia do for the enrichment of 
medical science, or for the promotion of sacrifice, 
loyalty, courage in bearing with pain, virtues of 
which civilized society can never have enough? Its 
direct tendency is to check the progress of science, 
to degrade the physician, and to corrupt public 
morals. Every profession has standards which it 
dare not disregard or lower. The highest purpose 
of the medical professional is to heal. Once the state 
empowers the physician, or any body of physicians, 
to take life at the request of the patient, or, as 
some propose, even when the patient is unwilling to 
submit to a death-sentence, the profession’s funda- 
mental purpose has been destroyed. 

There are few of us who have not at least once 
placed our very lives in the keeping of a physician. 
This we did without fear, for it was our conviction 
that he would call upon all his knowledge and skill 
to help us. We put ourselves in his care with the 
confidence of a child who comes to his mother to 
have a hurt finger bound up. If this general confi- 
dence in the physician is to be maintained, the pro- 
fession can tolerate nothing that could even give 
rise to the suspicion that, without criticism, the 
healer can become a killer. 
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EARLY SHAMROCKS 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 











IN an exuberant moment a super-enthusiastic Celt 
recently declared that he was prepared to prove 
that next to Saint Joseph it was Saint Patrick who 
was second choice as patron of the Universal 
Church, as his Day is now the most universally 
celebrated in the religious and social calendar 
wherever the English language is spoken. It has 
been through American usage that the custom has 
grown to its present popularity. 

The records of the early religious celebrations 
here in our own land are scant. The Dominican 
Father Francis A. Fleming, who had been Rector 
of the Irish College at Lisbon, Portugal, arrived in 
Philadelphia, December 3, 1789 and joined the 
clergy ministering at St. Mary’s Church. On the 
following Saint Patrick’s Day, he preached a ser- 
mon which Matthew Carey published in a pam- 
phlet. In Boston, in 1789, the ill-fated Abbé de la 
Poterie, the first priest to be stationed there, an- 
nounced: 

On the 17th of March next there will be sung at 

11 o’clock a.m. a High Mass in musick in honour of 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. All persons particu- 

larly the Catholics are desired to attend and join to 

our prayers for the propagation of the Faith. 


He was one of the chaplains on the French fleet 
that came over to help Washington. 

It is a curious fact that the records show that 
the first commemorations here of the feast day 
were by non-Catholics. In Boston, in 1737, the day 
was marked by the organization of “The Chari- 
table Irish Society,” membership in which was lim- 
ited to “natives of Ireland or natives of any other 
part of the British Dominion of Irish extraction 
being Protestants and natives of Boston.” This is 
now the oldest society of its kind in the United 
States, but the membership is mainly Catholic. 

In Philadelphia, the Friendly Sons of Saint Pat- 
rick was organized in 1771 “to keep alive the mem- 
ories of old Ireland,” but there were only three 
Catholics among the thirty founders. Washington 
was at their Saint Patrick’s Day Dinner in 1782. 
In New York, the same society was founded in 
1784 with a membership made up for the first 
decades of North of Ireland Protestants. British 
officers in the regiments here had in those days 
what they called “Knots of the Friendly Brothers 
of Saint Patrick” and the accounts of their celebra- 
tions survived in the papers of that time: New 
York in 1769; Fort William Henry, New York, in 
1757; Fort Pitt, Pennsylvania, in 1763. A Saint 
Patrick’s Masonic lodge was chartered at Johns- 
town, New York, in 1766. Washington honored the 
day in camp at Valley Forge in 1778 and at Morris- 
town in 1780. 

This year again the good Saint will listen to the 
multitude of prayers that Eire be saved from the 
many dangers that threaten her and her people. 
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LABOR HAS A CASE— 
DESPITE RACKETEERS 


WILLIAM J. SMITH 











ONE need not be a Communist to speak out in 
defense of union labor, even in the face of labor’s 
shortcomings. If there were more Catholics in the 
past who had done that fearlessly, we would have 
less reason to fear the danger of Socialism in the 
present. The Catholic Church had a Sovereign Pon- 
tiff once who had to face the ire of his wealthy 
Catholic subjects and submit to the humiliating 
spectacle of being looked upon almost as a Socialist 
because he dared to demand that the true social 
doctrine of Christ be preached throughout the 
world. His name was Leo XIII. 

Twenty years ago in America the Catholic Hier- 
archy set down ten or eleven propositions as of the 
essence of social reform. Many there were who 
“viewed the program with alarm.” In one instance 
some priests remarked: “The Bishops have gone 
Socialist.” Today nine of those proposals, in whole 
or in part, have been written into the laws of na- 
tional or State statute books . . . and they have the 
full blessing and approval of Catholic authorities. 

The Bishops spoke; the horror-stricken conserv- 
atives gasped for breath; the Socialists and the 
labor leaders who are so pilloried today went out 
and worked and fought and won these initial steps 
toward social justice and a better social order. The 
people who objected so strenuously in those days 
were blind to the facts of history. Those who are 
unduly critical of labor today, while they pass over 
entirely the faults of management, are equally 
blind. 

As a nation we have never been fair or friendly 
to the working class. We have been, and still are, 
Capital-conscious; we have never been Labor-con- 
scious. We have worshiped so long at the shrine 
of the dollar sign that we have grown to take it 
for granted that this is the proper norm of human 
society. Bring up a discussion on any of the indus- 
trial issues of the day. If your iistener is not of the 
working class, nine times out of ten his first reac- 
tion is a pro-Capital, anti-labor argument. The atti- 
tude is understandable, but hardly commendable. 
The wealthy and the employing class are respect- 
able. Deserving or not, they have been respected. 
In many instances we have looked up to them with 
a certain amount of awe and reverence. 

The working men have not been blessed with that 
same respect and reverence. Their hands are grimy 
and grease-stained. Their working clothes are dirty 
and carry the odor of perspiration. Labor, that has 
been sanctified by the calloused Hand of the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, is deserving of a better deal. 

The only groups in America who have professed 
to identify themselves whole-heartedly with the 
labor movement have been the Socialists and the 


radicals. As a result, today we, subconsciously, per- 
haps, but nevertheless truly, identify labor with 
Socialism and radicalism and strikes and violence. 
Are we fair to Labor? Is no one else accountable 
for the low estate to which some sections of the 
labor movement have fallen? 

The average citizen has little sympathy even for 
the rank and file of the labor union. Yet these 
sweat-soaked toilers are just as much the victims 
of the racketeer or wrong-minded union leader as 
the employer is. For the most part they are un- 
educated men. They have had no one to instruct 
them, to guide them, to train them in the sound 
principles and tactics of trade unionism. Our legis- 
lators have stacked the cards against them for 
seventy-five years. They are not forgetful of the 
sins of management in the past. They know the 
hard-earned benefits that the labor union has won 
for them over the stretch of fifty years. Can they 
be blamed for their loyalty to the union cause? 
Should we be surprised if Socialism has lured many 
of them to her side? Do we do a service to the 
common good by censoring the sins of labor and 
overlooking the fact that much of it is a reaction 
to the injustices of the industrial monarchs of the 
past and the present? 

It is easy enough for the critic of labor to sit 
down at a typewriter and pound out harsh words 
against all labor because of the new-born, lawless 
actions of a certain percentage of its leaders. It is 
easy enough for us to sit back in the soft recesses 
of an arm-chair and be convinced of the treachery 
of labor from the pages of a prejudiced newspaper. 
We are “innocents at home.” 

These men and women are not only struggling 
for their bread and butter—they are engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle. If industry and the law- 
maker could be trusted to deal out even-handed 
justice we might have reason to sit back and let 
them settle matters. Experience has taught us, all 
too sadly, that the anti-labor elements in America 
will not be satisfied with checking the abuses of 
labor; they will not be content even in controlling 
labor; they are intent on killing labor organization 
that is at all independent of them. 

I can see the uplifted eyebrow of an indignant 
reader. “Is this man trying to create a class-con- 
flict spirit? Why, this is Communism.” Be at ease, 
my friend. The spirit of class-conflict has been cre- 
ated years ago. The wave of Communism we have 
experienced in late years is but the reaction of the 
depression caused by carrying the principles of 
Liberalism to their logical conclusion, the pagan 
principles upon which Big Business has been built 
here in America. Whatever class-conflict there is in 
the hearts of the workers was sown in the past by 
the heartless attitude of those who built up their 
industrial empires in the sweat and the blood of 
their exploited employes. 

The Catholic Labor School and other similar 
enterprises are cooperating with all who are inter- 
ested to cure both labor and management of their 
various illnesses. It is much better for us to bring 
such facts to light than to leave it all to the Com- 
munists who would use them to enslave the worker. 
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OUR TRAGIC FOLLY 
IN TRUSTING MOSCOW 


JOHN C. LeCLAIR 











THE recent announcement by the State Depart- 
ment “that the policies set forth in the ‘moral em- 
bargo’ are no longer applicable to the USSR” is 
being hailed in many quarters as another indica- 
tion of the growing friendship between the two 
countries. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, this is the out- 
come in part of negotiations between Sumner 
Welles, our under-Secretary of State, and Constan- 
tine A. Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, which have been in process since the Spring 
of last year. They were initiated originally with 
the objective of developing a better understanding 
between the two countries, which, it was hoped, 
would serve as a counterweight to a too-close as- 
sociation between the USSR and the furtherance 
of the objectives of the Axis powers in various 
parts of the world. Temporarily discontinued on 
the occasion of the November visit to Berlin of the 
Soviet Premier, Vyacheslav Molotov, they were 
subsequently resumed. 

The Soviet Government is known to have re- 
ceived several concessions as a result of these nego- 
tiations, among which was the release of some of 
the machine tools on order in this country and cer- 
tain oil shipments. Furthermore, the United States 
has established a Consulate General at Vladivostok. 
However, the tendency in official circles in this 
country has been to play down the importance of 
the negotiations. 

In this respect it is particularly interesting to 
note that prior to this recent move it was cus- 
tomary to point out, as indicative of the minor im- 
portance of the talks in question, that the “moral 
embargo” against the export of airplanes to the 
Soviet had not been lifted. However, now that it 
has been removed, many press reports have been 
quick to point out that actually it constitutes mere- 
ly a gesture. Their contention is that in view of 
the fact that production in this country is so far 
short of our own needs, as well as the demands of 
Britain and the other anti-Axis nations whom we 
have obligated ourselves to supply, our plane ex- 
ports to the USSR are a remote possibility at best. 

However, it would appear that, gesture or no, 
the fact remains that a long step forward has been 
taken in the direction of recognizing, if not condon- 
ing by implication, the recent conquests of the 
Soviet. 

It is generally agreed that the purpose of these 
prolonged talks between State Department officials 
and the Soviet Ambassador represents this coun- 
try’s contribution to previous British attempts to 
work out some form of agreement with the USSR. 
This, it is expected, if successful, would weaken the 
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We will not bring the workman back to Christ by 
ignoring his just complaints and heaping upon him 
the accusation of guilt for all that is wrong in the 
industrial world today. 

Let us be fair. A great many of the imprudences 
of union leaders today come from the sudden re- 
lease of the pressure that has been bearing down 
on labor for fifty or sixty years. Unlock a box con- 
taining a spring and it will not go half-way. It will 
jump to the length of the coil. Human nature is 
that way, too. We do not condone the situation; 
we must work to eradicate what is extreme. But in 
seeking the solution we must first be aware of the 
total cause. Our aim is to bring management and 
labor together to settle their differences in mutual 
confidence. That will not be done if we are to allow 
the representatives of management to assume a 
holier-than-thou attitude and constantly to point 
the sanctimonious finger of scorn at the worker. 
Much less will it be accomplished if the general 
public, acting in ignorance, is to shout its approval 
of such an attitude. The Communists refuse to 
admit even a spark of good in the employer. They 
are condemned both by management and right- 
minded working people. If management endeavors 
to usurp the throne which the Commies claim as a 
natural heritage, it must be prepared to receive 
with it the same kind of obeisance that is usually 
reserved for the Reds. 

Although the Catholic Labor School is still in its 
infancy, fifty or sixty organizations are already 
operating. Thousands of working people are simi- 
larly engaged in Study Club activity. With malice 
toward none and charity for all, we ask: “Has there 
been any evidence anywhere of Catholic employers, 
as a group, taking the initiative in studying the 
social doctrine of the Church?” We hope there is. 
To date we have not heard of it. Our own efforts 
over a period of two years to interest management 
in such an experiment ended in a discouraging fail- 
ure. Perhaps others, more capable and not bearing 
the stigma of conducting a Catholic Labor School 
will be able to sow the good seed in abundance. 
We sincerely hope so. 

One of the greatest obstacles to gaining an open 
and fair minded hearing for the social doctrine of 
the Church is what might be called Natural Rights 
vs. the Specific Instance. Every time, practically, 
that one attempts to expound the principles of the 
Encyclicals someone in the audience pops up with 
a specific case of an injury done by some one in 
union labor. The painful memory of this particular 
and unfortunate injustice clouds the mind to any- 
thing else that might be presented. 

A prejudice can seldom be penetrated by the 
blunt edge of a syllogism. We will never see the 
social picture in its true perspective through the 
distorted lens of personal feeling. I would hate to 
picture this world today had there never been a 
Leo XIII and Pius XI with their immortal Encycli- 
cals. I doubt if I would want to be a citizen of the 
United States of America if there had never been 
an American movement for labor. We live in tu- 
multuous times to be sure. It could have been much 
worse. 











latter’s tieup with Berlin or render it futile and 
ineffective. As is doubtless recalled, London’s 
activities in this direction began in the summer of 
1939, prior to the outbreak of the present conflict. 
They were broken off with the announcement of 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact, to be resumed again with the 
collapse of France. 

There are numerous advocates in this country 
for an American understanding with the Soviet, 
even apart from the pressure groups which natural- 
ly have been foremost in advocating such a course. 
The latter, of course, represent the usual influ- 
ences whose motives are, to say the least, open to 
question. Of the first group this much in all charity 
can be said. Wishful thinking has been permitted 
to becloud a clear-sighted understanding of the 
situation. As a result, they have ended up believ- 
ing what they wished to believe—practical con- 
siderations to the contrary. 

The argument for an understanding with the 
Soviet Government runs somewhat along these 
lines. The ideological incongruity of the Soviet- 
Nazi Pact is such that it cannot last. The United 
States by joining Great Britain in an appeasement 
policy vis a vis the USSR, can so alter the situation 
as to make Soviet cooperation with the other to- 
talitarian powers doubtful at best. Thus, simul- 
taneously, American interests in the Pacific can 
be protected and, both in that area and in Europe, 
the cause of British defense furthered. 

However, what is ignored is that both Germany 
and the Soviet have already profited, and expect 
to continue to profit, from their agreement. There- 
fore, while such expectation persists, there is no 
ground for the belief that either, within the ac- 
complishment of what it expects to achieve, will 
do anything to risk its severance. Of course none 
is so foolish as to envisage a permanent agreement 
between the two, or deny the possibility of a clash 
at some future date. However, for the moment— 
which is the logical scope of any prediction with 
pretentions to intellectual soundness—there ap- 
peas to be little possibility of a break. History has 
seen even stranger bedfellows in its time. Never- 
theless, the fact that they were strange, and the 
union apparently inexplicable, did not detract from 
their effectiveness as a combination while it was 
found expedient to maintain it. 

From the point of view of American interests, 
however, and the present negotiations with the 
Soviet, certain conclusions appear to be inesca- 
pable. The USSR is not, and cannot be—in fact, 
since its inception has never been—neutral. Its 
basic objectives are opposed to those of any and 
every country which does not profess the same 
philosophy. At present it obviously desires a con- 
flict of long duration, destructive to all concerned. 

In this country Communist opinion stigmatizes 
the European conflict as an imperialistic and ag- 
gressive one, and demands that America stay out. 
Yet within the past year the USSR has forcibly 
seized parts of Poland, Finland and Roumania, and 
completely absorbed Latvia, Lithuania and Estho- 
nia. Again, while in Britain Communists are quoted 
as favoring a peace with Germany, in Sweden, on 


the other hand, the Communist press asserts in 
praise of Britain that: “England’s internal front 
has greater solidarity than Germany’s or Italy’s.” 

Furthermore, although the alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Germany has functioned in the 
interests of both, Communist propaganda is known 
to be active in German-conquered Czecho-Slovakia, 
working through underground publications and in- 
trigue. In addition, Bulgaria until recently ap- 
peared to have been restrained by a threatening 
Soviet from throwing in its lot with the Axis. 
Finally, although the USSR has extended consid- 
erable aid to the Chunking Regime in China, yet 
it maintains a definite link with the Communist 
Chinese Army in the northwest, whose loyalty to 
the former is somewhat debatable. 

Obviously, if it were merely a matter of aiding 
one set of powers as against another, the USSR, 
having made its election, should logically be ex- 
pected to throw all its support to the side of the 
Axis powers, thereby helping to achieve victory for 
them with the minimum of cost and effort. Noth- 
ing as paradoxical should be allowed to occur as 
British diplomatic and trade missions are being re- 
ceived at Moscow, while Germany, Russia’s ally, 
engages Britain in a life-and-death struggle. On 
the other hand, if the ideological conflict between 
the Soviet and Germany was as complete as or- 
iginally indicated, the former should now be com- 
mitted either to a strict neutrality or even indirect 
participation in any conflict against the Axis. 

However, if we consider that the Soviet Union, 
in the light of fundamental objectives and policy, 
is logically the sworn enemy of all systems not 
patterned after its own, then the present situation 
lends itself to an entirely different interpretation. 
It becomes axiomatic that the plan which would 
best further its purposes would be a form of in- 
tellectual divide et impera among the peoples and 
countries of the world. It is logical to assume, 
therefore, that under such circumstances neutrality 
is not possible for the USSR. Consequently, it 
should be apparent that our activities in this in- 
stance are futile and foolish, with every possibility 
of our being maneuvered into extending conces- 
sions in good faith with no prospect of any return 
save treachery. 

A further interesting and contradictory aspect 
of the situation is this. The Administration is com- 
mitted to aid for Britain yet the considerable and 
unjustified increase in recent Soviet imports from 
this country of various strategic war materials, 
such as cotton, copper, brass and petroleum, lead 
to the belief that Germany is the beneficiary there- 
of through shipments via Vladivostok. 

In his speech of October 15 last, President Roose- 
velt referred to the Soviet Union as a “friendly 
power.” In the light of the latter’s known policies 
and behavior toward the other countries of the 
world preferring a philosophy of life which it holds 
in contempt, the question is raised: Can the USSR 
be classified as a friendly power? As a matter of 
fact, from the point of view of fundamental Ameri- 
can policies and the American way of life, is the 
USSR a neutral? 
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HITLER'S EUROPEAN ORDER 


AS IT OPERATES 


IN POLAND 


G. M. GODDEN 











HERR HITLER is launching a new attack both on 
the nations that have fallen before his invading 
forces and on those that are neutral; an attack 
designed to promote his claim to be the founder of 
a new order with which Catholics could cooperate. 
It is an attack that surely marks a peak in the 
effrontery of Nazi propaganda. American Catholics 
are being told, with the aid of a particularly shame- 
less false report concerning the activities of a good 
priest, that the Nazi power will “re-create the 
splendid tradition of the Crusader,” and “bring 
civilization to the East of Europe.” 

French Catholics are being told, by Nazi-con- 
trolled wireless from Paris, that Hitler has never 
been against the churches; in Switzerland and 
other countries Nazi residents have received orders 
from Berlin that in future their children are to 
have religious teaching; in Germany, restrictions 
on some churches have been eased, and an en- 
deavor has been made to arrive at a working agree- 
ment with the Catholic clergy; in Poland the no- 
torious Nazi Governor-General, Dr. Frank, has 
opened, in Warsaw, two new seminaries designed 
for 710 ecclesiastical students. 

This remarkable volte-face by the Nazi authori- 
ties demands prompt exposure. We should like to 
ask the Fuehrer how the documented records of 
his occupation of Poland agree with the assertion 
that he has never been against the Church? How 
can that statement be reconciled with such a fact 
as the closing, last September, almost a year after 
the Nazi occupation of Poland was completed, of 
all the churches in the cathedral city of the Pri- 
mate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond, with the excep- 
tion of two which were permitted to open their 
doors for two hours, that is, from 9 to 11 a.m. 
(Polish Fortnightly Review, September, 1940) The 
report presented by Cardinal Hlond to the Holy 
Father, and published on January 28, 1940, sums 
up the Nazi attempt to “de-Christianize Poland” as 
the “trampling underfoot of all liberty of conscience 
and the religious rights of the population” (London 
Times, January 29, 1940). 

The process began with the first weeks of the 
occupation of Poland by the Nazi rulers. Thus, all 
the clergy of Poznan were forbidden to say Mass, 
and the Bishop of Poznan was interned. The Bishop 
of Lublin and his Auxiliary Bishop were impris- 
oned. In the city of Gdynia all the churches were 
closed, and by January, 1940, were marked for 
demolition; and all the priests were arrested and 
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sent to Danzig where they were forced to work at 
road-making. In Pomorze (Pomerania) all the 
Catholic churches have been closed, and the ma- 
jority of the priests put under house-arrest. In the 
Silesian diocese, the Suffragan Bishop and many 
other prelates and Canons were imprisoned. The 
Bishop of Lodz was forced to clean the streets in 
front of his own Cathedral amid the jeers of the 
S.S., the Nazi Black Guards. 

Churches are used as prisons and stables. The 
wayside crosses and shrines on the Polish roads 
are destroyed. The monument to Christ the King 
was dynamited in Poznan. The plea put forward 
for the destruction of the statue was that it “con- 
stituted a provocation to the German people” (eine 
Herausforderung des deutschen Volkes). Vatican 
Radio announced, last March, that the Nazi Gov- 
ernment had dissolved all Polish Catholic organiz- 
ations, such as the Union of Catholic Women, the 
Union of Catholic Students, and the Union of Cath- 
olic Civil Servants. In the Provinces of Pomorze, 
Poznan and Silesia, the clergy were arrested with- 
out even the formality of a pretext. And the at- 
tacks on the Church in Poland were not any al- 
leged aftermath of military operations and inva- 
sion. There was no fighting in Poland after the first 
week in October, 1939; bt.t at the end of December, 
and early in January, 1940, reports were coming in 
of systematic and intensified religious persecution 
by the Nazi authorities, in flat contradiction of 
their claims to greater leniency. 

It was in January that the Vatican wireless 
station broadcast the “crowning iniquity” of the 
Nazi regime as: “the suppression of all but the 
merest suggestion of religious worship in the lives 
of one of the most pious and devotional peoples of 
Europe” (London Times, January 23, 1940). It was 
six months later that Cardinal Hlond submitted to 
the Holy Father a second memorandum on the 
condition of the Church in Nazi occupied Poland, 
providing “a terrible picture of a systematic at- 
tempt to eradicate the religion of the Polish people 
by executions, terrorism, confiscation and deporta- 
tion” (London Tablet, May 11, 1940). Cardinal 
Hlond mentioned that the Bishop’s library and pal- 
ace at Chelm were sacked; and that the palace is 
now a hotel and its chapel a dance-hall ‘London 
Times, May 7, 1940). In August, news came 
through of the detention of five Polish Bishops in 
Nazi concentration camps, one, the Bishop of 
Plock, being eighty years of age. 











Poland affords the most perfect example in 
Europe today of Hitlerism in action; and this action 
moreover, is unhindered by any apprehension con- 
cerning possible European or American reproba- 
tion. For Poland has been completely insulated by 
the Nazi aggressors. Not only have foreign con- 
sulates been closed in Poland, but also all foreigners 
have received orders from the Nazi secret police 
“to leave the country without delay”; and, further, 
no entry visas are issued for foreigners (Polish 
Press Bulletin, April 17, 1940). In countries that 
have been subjugated, but not completely isolated, 
by the Nazi rulers the shooting squad, the prison 
tortures, the desecrated churches, the shattered 
crucifixes of Poland have been exchanged for con- 
centration camps. Will Herr Hitler explain how it 
is, since he has “never been against the churches” 
that a concentration camp in Holland has been “re- 
served principally for Roman Catholics and espe- 
cially for a body of Catholic University profes- 
sors”? (London Times, August 13, 1940) 

If facts flatly contradict the new Nazi claim to 
respect for the churches, it is no less difficult to 
reconcile with Nazi principles and practice the new 
Nazi obligation, reported from Switzerland and 
other countries, to give religious teaching to chil- 
dren. Again Poland yields incontestable evidence. 
The Polish children are being given a Nazi edu- 
cation in schoolrooms from which crucifixes and 
religious pictures have been removed, and where 
the teaching of religion is prohibited. The Nazi 
schools subordinate all teaching, even that of 
mathematics to the training in Nazi ideology; and 
they begin with children of the age of six. In 
Silesia, Polish mothers have been deprived of the 
charge of their children who were less than two 
years old, in order that these tiny children might 
be placed in German State Educational Institutions, 
there to be turned into “perfect Nazis” (Polish 
Press Bulletin, April 14, 1940). 

Hitler himself has laidwiown this fundamental 
Nazi obligation in regard to religion: ‘““The Catho- 
lic in Germany . . . will be a Germen first and fore- 
most,” (Mein Kampf. Unexpurgated English Edi- 
tion, p. 106); and again: “The whole organization 
of education and training which the People’s State 
is to build up must take as its crowning task the 
work of instilling into the hearts and brains of 
youth entrusted to it the racial instinct and the 
racial idea. No boy or girl. must. eave school with- 
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made in Germany to “arrive at a working agree- 
ment with the Catholic clergy” presupposes very 
short memories on the part of the public whom 
it is hoped to deceive. On July 20, 1933, a Con- 
cordat was signed between the Vatican and the 
rulers of the Third Reich. This Concordat ensured 
a complete “working agreement.” It was wel- 
comed by Hitler himself when he declared that 
“the agreement signed between the Reich and the 
Catholic Church will re-establish in the religious 
order the peace we so much need.” 

Article 23 of the Concordat guaranteed the in- 
dependence of Catholic (‘‘confessional’’) schools. 
Within six years of the guarantee, by the summer 
of 1939, the Nazi Government had suppressed some 
17,000 Catholic elementary schools. Is the new 
“working agreement” to work on these lines? The 
Concordat guaranteed free communication between 
the German Hierarchy and the faithful; and that 
Pastoral Letters may, at any time, be published 
and distributed among the Faithful in the usual 
way. A year later, the Pastoral Letter of the 
Bishops issued at Fulda was confiscated by the 
secret police, the Gestapo. Will any new “working 
agreement” be flagrantly broken within a year? 

No better evidence could be given of the inherent 
antagonism between Nazi principles and practice 
and the Catholic Church than the conditions under 
which the Encyclical on “The Situation of the 
Church in Germany,” Mit Brennender Sorge, had 
to reach the Catholics of Germany on that mem- 
orable Palm Sunday morning of March 21, 1937. 
The strict supervision exercised by Herr Hitler’s 
secret police over all Catholic activities extended 
even to a letter addressed by the Pope to the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and Ordinaries of the Church in 
Germany. The text of the Encyclical had to be 
taken by messengers to the priests throughout the 
Reich. Among those who had to collaborate, not 
a single leakage occurred. 

Three years experience of Nazi domination, first 
in Poland, subsequently through a great part of 
Europe, have confirmed every charge brought 
against Nazi doctrine and practice in this En- 
cyclical. And the warning issued by Cardinal Hins- 
ley, in his broadcast of last December, is doubly 
appropriate today, when it would appear that Herr 
Hitler is making fresh efforts to induce Catholic 
support for his “New Order’: “Pope Pius XI, in 
the Encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge, unmasked 
the guile and violence of the Party which for some 
six years has striven to monopolize the soul of 
Germany. I cannot forget the words that I heard 
from his lips on Christmas Eve, 1937.” Addressing 
the Cardinals the Pope said: 

We must call things by their right names. We 
know that there is in Germany a grievous perse- 
cution, and more, that there has rarely been a per- 
secution more serious, so painful, and so disastrous 
in its widespread effects. This is a persecution in 
which neither the exercise of force, nor the pressure 
of threats, nor the subterfuges of cunning and arti- 
fice have been spared. 

Let all Catholics be forewarned against the sub- 
terfuges of cunning and artifice prepared to entrap 
them in the coming months of 1941. 
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LEO’S “LABOR GOVERNMENT” 


IN an article in the New York Times for March 2, 
Mr. Arthur Krock writes that defense workers 
brought on to Washington soon discover that “the 
Government of the United States is a labor Gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Krock later qualifies this opinion to 
the extent of admitting that it is “a labor Govern- 
ment operating in a capitalistic economy.” This sit- 
uation, he thinks, and we agree with him, “makes 
an industrial explosion always possible.” 

Should an explosion occur, responsibility will not 
be hard to fix. Fifty years ago, Leo XIII wrote that 
“wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the 
weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for 
and protected by the Government.” The Pontiff 
was at pains to show the fallacy of the opinion, 
then wide-spread, that the extension of special care 
to the worker would create a harmful cleavage 
within the state. It was his judgment that, on the 
contrary, it would strengthen the state by eliminat- 
ing industrial slavery and pauperism. Today, few 
would care to question the Pontiff’s teaching on 
this thesis. 

But it is obvious that not all well-intentioned 
legislation actually aids the wage-earner. In the 
very paragraph in which Leo XIII demanded spe- 
cial care of the needy by the state, he postulates 
that “rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist,’”’ and may not, of course, be violated to 
secure even a necessary social reform. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph, he notes that workers have not 
infrequently been brought by fraudulent means 
under the control of men who exploit them, and 
by persuading them to adopt violent means in the 
settlement of industrial disputes, lessen their re- 
spect for the rights of others. The state should 
repress these exploiters, the Pope teaches, and so 
“save the working-class from their seditious arts, 
and protect lawful owners from spoliation.” Thus 
the gist of this teaching is, again, that “rights must 
be religiously respected, wherever they exist.” 

No one can object to “a labor Government” in 
the sense of Leo XIII. But the Government which 
extends to wage-earners any protection which de- 
nies the least right of a non-union worker, or of 
any citizen, or which hinders the Government it- 
self in the proper exercise of its legitimate powers, 
is not a Leonine labor Government. It is a Govern- 
ment which does not promote the true welfare of 
the wage-earner, but, in the words of Mr. Krock, 
“makes an industrial explosion always possible.” 
This “explosion” will not necessarily be caused by 
the employers, but may come from demands by 
misguided workers which cannot be reconciled 
either with the broader principles of justice, or 
with the imperative needs of the Government. But 
final responsibility for the disturbance will lie at 
the door of the Government which has fostered 
disorder in the labor movement. 

No better foundation for any private association 
can be found than Leo’s “rights must be religiously 
respected wherever they exist.” For by attacking 
the rights of others, we undermine our own. 
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WHY NOT Ff 


WE got into the first World War on a slogan. We 
went to war “to end all war.” Twenty years later, 
we have a war which makes the war to end all war 
look like child’s play. We are now in war because 
of another slogan. We are deep in a war which, our 
leaders assure us, is purely a war of defense. But 
defense of what? The United States? No enemy has 
attacked us. If we call upon and properly arrange 
our resources, no enemy will dare attack us. The 
immediate object of defense today is Great Britain. 
That may or may not involve a just war. But let us 
not beguile ourselves with slogans. 


SUPPING WI 


OUR expeditions into international politics 
have almost uniformly ended in disaster. Presi- 
dent Wilson went to France full of high hopes 
for the moral regenerztion of the world. On 
his triumphant arrival, he took part in diplo- 
matic conferences which wrecked his hopes of 
justice and peace in Europe. 

The primary rule of international diplomacy 
is readiness to eat out of any plate and to sleep 
in any bed. This rule at once disqualifies the 
fanatic, the altruist, and the honest patriot. 
Most international diplomatic gatherings differ 
only accidentally from the meetings which “Al” 
Capone was wont to summon. Had these thugs 
and racketeers been clad in morning coats and 
pin-stripe trousers, and had their language been 
planed to accepted standards, the resemblance 
would have approached identity. 

Forgetting the defeat of Wilson, our State 
Department is now deep in international poli- 
tics. The old theory that the United States 
should hold aloof from the intrigues of diplo- 
mats in Europe has been replaced by the con- 
viction that we can adjust and control all inter- 
national differences. Hence at the very time 
when we are told that we must come to the aid 
of embattled democracies in every part of the 
world, the Government initiates a series of 
“cordial conversations” with the Ambassador 
from a country pledged to destroy democracy. 

It is an old saying that he who sups with the 
devil should have a long spoon. Ambassador 
Oumansky has supplied the State Department 
with the shortest of these implements, and the 
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TO amuse ourselves with slogans is too costly a 
game. By June we shall have 1,500,000 young 
Americans in camp, and the cost of maintaining 
them will soon rise to billions of dollars. But are 
they to stay in these camps, ready to meet an in- 
vader, or go abroad to lay down their lives in war 
not of our making? Are France, Germany, Indo- 
China, Great Britain to run red with the blood of 
our young men? These vital questions are de- 
nounced as “Nazi propaganda.”’ But they are ques- 
tions which ought to be American propaganda. To 
face the truth squarely, is our need today. 


THE SOVIET 


Department seems pleased with the gift. Re- 
cently, Mr. Oumansky informed the State De- 
partment that the unusually large imports 
from this country of leather, oil and machinery 
“are destined exclusively for the domestic needs 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
This statement, coming from a government 
which has a record worse than Hitler’s for per- 
jury and barbarity, is accepted by the Depart- 
ment of State as a wholly satisfactory explana- 
tion of the charge that these goods were sent, 
in great part, to Germany. 

Even Talleyrand occasionally told the truth, 
to promote, in this unexpected manner, his se- 
cret purposes. But some assurance from an im- 
partial investigator that the Soviet Government 
had abandoned its usual policy of deceit, would 
be more satisfactory than Mr. Oumansky’s 
word. In dealing with Stalin or Hitler, denial 
of a charge is prima facie evidence that it is 
true. 

Incompetent diplomacy is no new feature of 
our forays into international affairs. If we can- 
not keep ourselves out of foreign intrigues, we 
should find competent agents to do our work. 
But need we interfere? If the present war 
sprang from the evil seeds sown by diplomats 
after 1918, as Foch thought, it can hardly be 
said that our intervention at that time did 
much to stabilize Europe. We can best help Eu- 
rope by keeping out of Europe’s quarrels. We 
do not know the rules of the game. But at pres- 
ent, the least we Americans can ask is that this 
country ban compacts with Communism. 




















REPRISALS 


MANY years ago, a triumphant army marched past 
a weather-beaten old farm-house. As the day was 
hot and the road dusty, the commanding general 
and his staff dismounted. They were greeted hospit- 
ably by the farmer, a simple old man, who failed 
to perceive that he was entertaining the head of a 
hostile army. A few questions showed that he knew 
little of the war; he had tilled his few acres in this 
remote locality, and the scourge had not fallen on 
him. On taking his leave, the general, although his 
army was in no danger whatever, ordered the old 
man’s house to be looted and burned. 

For fear of literary reprisals, it is advisable to 
withhold date and place of this outrage. But since 
similar injustices often take place, even in just 
wars, it may serve to call attention to a valuable 
article in the Catholic Mind for February 22, re- 
printed from the English Clergy Review for De- 
cember, 1940. The author is a distinguished English 
theologian, the Rev. E. J. Mahoney. Accepting the 
definition of reprisals, formulated by the Institute 
of International Law at Paris, in 1934, Dr. Mahoney 
admits that the problem of what is permissible is 
complicated by the nature of modern warfare. Re- 
prisals, according to the Institute, “are measures 
of constraint, disregarding the law of nations, taken 
by a state which has suffered from the unlawful 
acts of another state, the purpose being to compel 
the latter to respect the law by inflicting damages 
upon it.” Dr. Mahoney contends, rightly in our 
judgment, that reprisals are a kind of war, and 
granted that the war is just, “are no more odious 
or immoral than is war itself.” 

But question can arise as to the limitations upon 
these “measures of constraint.”’ Can we admit the 
old axiom, ius belli infinitum, “anything is fair in 
war’? Armies have certainly acted on that prin- 
ciple at times, but it is a principle abhorrent to 
Christianity. Reprisals, like war itself, are subject 
to all the limitations imposed by the natural and 
the Divine laws. We may even go beyond this as- 
sertion, and hold that, again like war, they must 
not set at naught the Gospel of love and mercy. 

A particular difficulty in modern warfare turns 
on the once clear distinction between ‘‘combatants”’ 
and “non-combatants,” and between “military” and 
“non-military” objectives. Time was when a king 
could march off to war with his knights and re- 
tainers, and the population at large might never 
hear of the expedition. But today war has become 
totalitarian in the sense that all the people are 
urged, and even compelled by law, “to do their 
part.” The man who makes the gun is a combatant, 
as well as the man who uses it a thousand miles 
away. The farmer who sows and harvests his 
wheat, the miller who grinds it, the railroad work- 
ers who transport it, and the baker who makes it 
into loaves, are combatants who protect the army 
that cannot fight unless it has bread. 

May, then, reprisals be applied to all these work- 
ers? May a fleet of aircraft bomb a city in which 
storehouses and munition factories are located, 
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when it is foreseen that the bombing will cause 
the death of women and children, of men not en- 
gaged in munition works, and even of the sick? 

On the principle stated, the answer must be af- 
firmative. If this solution shocks, it must be re- 
membered that war, even just war, and particu- 
larly modern war, is very like hell. 

But it cannot be admitted that in carrying on 
war, the use of every means to make it more like 
hell, is allowable. When a city is bombed, every 
effort must be made to destroy the military ob- 
jective, with as little harm as possible to non- 
military objectives. Purely residential sections, Dr. 
Mahoney observes, churches, schools, hospitals and 
adjacent villages, are clearly non-military in char- 
acter. For the same reason, doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, clergymen, children, and all who neither serve 
in the military forces nor engage in munition 
works, cannot be held legitimate objects of direct 
attack. Hence, it is difficult to justify the repeated 
bombing of a particular city, with the purpose of 
bringing the whole nation through fear to sur- 
render. In a just war, such an attack might be jus- 
tified were it probable, which it generally is not, 
that the bombing would produce this effect. Other- 
wise, the attack is simply an example of “fright- 
fulness” in war. 

The question of reprisals obviously brings up 
many problems not to be solved easily, if at all. 
Force may be used to repel force, but this general- 
ly accepted principle cannot be construed to ex- 
cuse the repeal of all the laws of God and man. 
That modern warfare tends to justify this repeal, 
is but one of many considerations that ought to 
make us hesitate to take any step that might bring 
us into war. 


RAMPANT POWER 


NOT much has been heard, since Congress con- 
vened, of the old Walter-Logan bill. Offered as a 
statutory check upon bureaucratic agencies which 
have been overturning our horse-and-buggy no- 
tions of legal procedure by acting as prosecutor, 
jury, judge and executioner, every effort was made 
to delay consideration of the bill, and then to de- 
feat it. Both attempts were successful. 

Even if again introduced, there is small chance 
that the bill will be allowed to come to a vote. But 
if Congress is permitted this privilege, it will be 
asked to vote on a milk-and-water measure which 
will probably intensify the present disorders. Any 
other type of bill would be promptly vetoed by 
the President, and Congress is too well trained to 
try to pass it over his veto. 

Not long ago Jesse Jones, indiscreetly yielding 
to his native honesty, said that when war comes 
along we throw money away. It is in wartime also 
that the people throw power away. Short of a revo- 
lution, they can rarely reclaim it, for it is easier 
to open the door to let the lion in, than to put him 
out, once he is in. That is why we see no possible 
chance for any bill which, like the Walter-Logan 
bill, makes an honest effort to check rampant and 
irresponsible power. 
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KEEPING THE WORD 


SOME of the people to whom Our Lord preached 
were very hard to please. On one occasion, they 
found His doctrines too hard, and turned away 
from Him. When He sat at table with His friends, 
they affected great horror, and accused Him of 
being a wine-bibber. We can be fairly sure, too, 
that many were scandalized, as many are today, 
when Jesus promised the repentant Thief of the 
Cross a place with Him in Paradise. If that is the 
type of man this Jesus is, we can picture them say- 
ing, one to another, we will have nothing to do 
with Him, or with His doctrine. There were un- 
reasonable people who wrapped themselves in the 
robes of religion in Our Lord’s time, just as there 
are in ours. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xi, 14- 
28) we are told of “some of them.” A poor man who 
as a result of diabolic possession had lost his speech 
and, probably, his sight and hearing, was brought 
before Jesus. Moved with pity at the victim’s sad 
state, Our Lord bade the devil begone. “And when 
he had cast out the devil, the dumb spoke, and the 
multitudes were in admiration at it,”’ but not all of 
them. The Pharisees in the crowd immediately 
sought an explanation, and found it in the theory 
that, to deceive the people, Our Lord had acted in 
collusion with Beelzebub himself. Others, however, 
asked Jesus for some sign or wonder, as though 
His miracles, of which they must have heard, and 
the cure of the possessed man, which they had 
actually seen, were not sufficient proof of His 
power. Reading their thoughts, Our Lord showed 
them that Beelzebub would have no wish to weaken 
his power by permitting the liberation of a pos- 
sessed man, and then, recalling a phrase from the 
ancient Scriptures (Exod. viii, 19; Deut. ix, 10) as- 
serted that He cast out the devil “by the finger of 
God.” 

In preaching the doctrine entrusted to her by her 
Founder, the Church often faces the same Phari- 
saic carping. The question of miracles affords but 
one instance in point. When through the interces- 
sion of Our Lady, or of some other of the Saints, 
God miraculously cures the sick, a Pharisaic world 
is never at a loss to find the true explanation. 
Either the patient was never really sick, or the 
alleged cure is fleeting, not permanent. If one suf- 
fering from tuberculosis is healed at Lourdes, the 
fact that a blind man also at Lourdes is not cured, 
is wrested as evidence to show that the first cure 
is at least open to suspicion. These worldlings wish 
to bind God with conditions, and ignoring the signs 
before them, demand that He use His omnipotence 
according to their directions. 

Is there not something of this demanding spirit 
in us? There is, if in time of trial and distress, we 
ignore the signs already vouchsafed us, and ask 
“a sign from heaven.” When we “hear the word 
of God and keep it,” by His grace, we shall not 
yield to the foolish temptation of asking why God 
does this, and does not do that. For then we shall 
know that what God ordains for us, is decreed with 
love, and for our truest happiness. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











BALM 

Eprtor: I am a mother, and having just read 
Father Blakely’s article, Trwe Motherhood Is a Full- 
Time Job, I want to thank you for all the mothers 
in the world. 

It was the end of one of those exasperating days, 
when every little demon that wasn’t washed away 
in Baptism seemed to be let loose in my youngsters. 
They are two healthy, lively, mischievous, but alto- 
gether darling, lovable and much loved children. 
I had just put them to bed and sank down in a 
chair with thai “what’s the use” feeling, when I 
came across that article. Like a balmy breeze after 
a torrid day it swept over me, and after reading it, 
I sat up and felt very much worthwhile. Thank 
you so much for your understanding, your appre- 
ciation of mothers, and if we never meet in this 
world, I am sure you will recognize me in Heaven, 
for I expect to be wearing one of those golden 
crowns to which, I contend, every mother who has 
raised even one child is entitled. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. E. C. M. 


LABOR APOSTOLATE 

Eprror: The letter of M. Hargadon (AMERICA, 
March 1) raises an important point concerning the 
apostolate of the laity in the field of labor. 

The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists has 
demonstrated itself as being the answer to his 
dilemma. Pope Pius XI specifically says that “the 
apostles to the workingmen must themselves be 
workingmen.” Realizing also that effective indi- 
vidual apostles are rare (Saints), the late Holy 
Father calls for the establishment of groups such 
as the ACTU in these words: 

Alongside of such workmen’s unions there must 

always be associations that strive zealously to imbue 

their members with religious and moral principles 
in order that these members may then instil into 
the labor unions to which they belong, the whole- 
some spirit that should direct all their aims and 
activities. Thus these unions will exert a beneficial 

— far beyond the ranks of their own mem- 

rs. 

Upon this specific mandate of Pope Pius, the 
ACTU was founded in New York City in 1937 and 
has since spread to over twenty cities throughout 
the country, including San Francisco, where your 
correspondent attended lectures in Catholic Ac- 
tion, also including small towns. 

The ACTU is composed of Catholic men and 
women, members of trade unions (A. F. of L., 
C.I.0. and bona fide independent), priests, lawyers 
and others who for reasons beyond their control 
are not eligible for trade unions. 

The New York City Chapter started the first 
Workers’ School in the country under Catholic aus- 


pices in September, 1937. Each of its chapters now 
conducts several such schools. 

The purpose of the schools is to spread the fun- 
damental knowledge of the Catholic principles of 
labor. The purpose of the ACTU is to train leaders 
and supply an organization to put these principles 
into practice. 

A small group studying the Encyclicals on labor 
and the program of the ACTU and then putting its 
knowledge into action by forming a chapter of the 
ACTU can do much to “exert a beneficial influence 
far beyond” its own ranks. 

New York, N. Y. Victor J. Lo PINTO 

National Director 


MORALS AND ECONOMICS 

EpitTor: The drop of the United States birthrate in 
the last ten years is from an eleven per cent increase 
to a four per cent decrease per generation. In these 
figures we see plainly the relationship between eco- 
nomic stringency and domestic degeneration. I 
offer no ethical justification, but simply show how 
a bad economy produces . . . a bad morality. 

Corruption, selfishness and other Christian dis- 
orders in our socio-legal system moved me to re- 
mark a few years ago in a secular daily paper that 
if Francis of Assisi came to life today he would be 
considered a dangerous and suspicious character, 
and, as for good Saint Anthony, he would be 
arrested on a charge of vagrancy! To speak plainly 
—and I mean no offense to anybody—my philoso- 
phy, based on history, social study and painful per- 
sonal observations, is just about this: An ounce of 
Franciscan practicality is worth a pound of Jesuit 
or Dominican intellectuality. 

Last year I heard a priest-professor of theology 
state in a lecture that conceivably our hierarchical 
and clerical elements are running behind the social 
pronouncements of Leo XIII and Pius XI. At these 
words this thought raced through my mind: Thank 
God that cat is out of the bag at last! Frankly, I 
am pessimistic, because in this century (not to 
mention the great French Revolution) Mexico did 
not learn from Russia, and Spain did not learn from 
Mexico and Russia combined. 

In conclusion, consider these three important and 
terrible truths: First, AMERICA printed an article 
some months after the recent Spanish revolution 
began, in which the writer said that for 150 years 
the working people of Spain were spiritually and 
materially neglected. Second, God permitted 20,000 
Spanish Bishops, priests and nuns to be assassi- 
nated, tortured or ravished in that revolution. 
Third, Father Gillis, in a syndicated article a few 
months ago, stated that cause and effect were oper- 
ative in the said Spanish revolution. 

New Orleans, La. WILLIAM MORGAN HANNON 
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CATHOLIC DRAMA 
MINUS MAKE-UP 


FELIX DOHERTY 








IN the past few years, Catholic Action has taken 
to greasepaint and the footlights and the Catholic 
Theatre Movement has made its bow. Now, while 
the first act is in progress, some of us are eyeing 
it curiously, wondering what sort of creature it is 
behind its false whiskers, wondering whether it will 
have a future, and if so, what sort of future. 

On the assumption that a fair proportion of my 
readers have a similar interest in the new arrival, 
this note is being written, not as the statement of 
a final viewpoint, but merely as the expression of 
some difficulties regarding the Catholic Theatre 
Movement which occur to me at the moment, and 
which leave me in a dubious state of mind regard- 
ing it. 

To begin with, what is a Catholic Theatre? A 
group of people, all of whom happen to be Cath- 
olics, band together and begin to produce murder 
mysteries and popular farces. Is this a Catholic 
Theatre? Suppose they are organized parochially, 
with the same program; would this make them a 
Catholic Theatre? Suppose again, that non-Cath- 
olics band together to produce a series of medieval 
mystery and morality plays. Do they thereby be- 
come a Catholic Theatre? In a word, is it the per- 
sonnel, the manner of organization, or the reper- 
toire—or a combination of two or more of these 
elements which make a theatre “Catholic”? 

Suppose we say that a Catholic Theatre is a 
theatre dedicated to producing Catholic plays. 
What are Catholic plays? Are they Catholic apolo- 
getics, propaganda and sermons in dramatic form? 
Are they simply plays written by Catholics or 
about Catholics—any sort of plays, trivial or other- 
wise, even plays that may offend or compromise 
Catholic orthodoxy, as so many plays by ignorant 
or wise-alecky Catholics do? Or are they plays 
written by Catholics—or anyone else—on themes 
especially interesting to Catholics, yet of general 
appeal, and treated in a way not offensive to ortho- 
dox Cathoticism? Are they plays not of such special 
interest, yet of general importance and interest, 
and treated in a way inoffensive to Catholicism and 
even in line with basic Christian views of life—for 
example, the best of classical Greek plays, Shakes- 
perean drama, and the like? 

Again, what sort of audiences should a Catholic 
Theatre try to reach? Should they be Catholic or 
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of mixed religious beliefs? Should they be com- 
posed of low-brows, high-brows or middle-brows? 
Is the Catholic Theatre for the few or the many? 

Finally, what of the Catholic Theatre’s goal? 
Will it always remain a movement of amateurs, as 
it is now? Or will it go professional—at least in 
part? Is the ideal an amateur Catholic Theatre in 
every parish, or will we have strolling players, or 
both? 

Enough of questions. Let me now jot down a few 
comments. I express them categorically for the 
sake of brevity and clarity, but they are offered not 
in any categorical spirit, but as suggestions for 
thought, discussion and action, and in the hope 
that they will assist the Catholic Theatre to clarify 
its aims, and then act decisively to accomplish those 
aims, instead of blundering about in the dark, as it 
seems to be doing now. 

Since Catholic Action aims at the restoration of 
the Christian order, and the Catholic Theatre is an 
aspect of Catholic Action, this Catholic drama 
should aim at the restoration of the Christian order 
through the medium of the theatre. 

The theatre is a place for art, and the immediate 
aim of the Catholic Theatre should be to produce 
art. It should not be dedicated to obvious propa- 
ganda, sermons and apologetics in dramatic form. 
Such a production policy would estrange and an- 
tagonize the very ones we want most to affect. Art 
will accomplish much more by indirection than dia- 
lectic will by direct attack. 

For the same reason, the Catholic Theatre 
should shed the name Catholic and any public cleri- 
cal connections. It should be run by educated and 
orthodox Catholic laymen. 

The Catholic Theatre should aim to please a gen- 
eral clientele—Catholic as well as non-Catholic; 
high-brow, low-brow and middle-brow—therefore 
it should produce a wide variety of plays. It may 
present innocuous entertainment such as popular 
farce and melodrama, but should give chief place 
to plays light or serious by non-Catholic or Cath- 
olic, which are substantially in accord with Ca- 
tholicism and which are calculated to stimulate a 
true view of the universe, man’s place in it, his con- 
duct, his destiny and the means of achieving that 
destiny. Under this general policy the theatre may 
present the standard classics and good modern 
plays, with a liberal proportion of plays that are 
calculated to be of special interest to Catholics or 
to create sympathy for Catholicism and an under- 
standing of its historical background, its doctrines 
and their application to life. 

The Catholic Theatre should not be suffocated 
by affected asses, dilettantes, coteries, cliques, par- 
liamentarianism, pink teas, social ritual, endless 
high-sounding talk and petticoat politics. It should 
not be dedicated to the lace-curtain Catholic, who 

















patronizes such institutions because it is the thing 
to do and not because of any genuine interest in 
the work that is done. In its prices and policies it 
should seek to reach the masses—without any air 
of condescension. Ordinary, everyday people like 
the good things of the theatre if they are presented 
in an adequate manner and without affectation as 
a cloak for incompetence. 

The Catholic Theatre should be principally pro- 
fessional—on Broadway, in resident repertory com- 
panies, in touring companies. The vast majority of 
amateur players have not the time, the talent nor 
the proper attitude toward their craft to make a 
good job of acting. They play at it; they do not 
work at it. And the vast majority of amateur 
groups have not the money necessary to stage a 
play adequately. Those presently interested in the 
Catholic Theatre should exert all their efforts to- 
ward establishing the Theatre on a professional 
basis, however modest. 

The prevalence of theatrical entertainment which 
is indifferent, unsympathetic, or actually opposed 
to all that Catholics hold sacred is due to the fact 
that Catholics have no control of theatrical enter- 
prises. They lack such control principally because 
wealthy Catholics are not willing to invest their 
money in such enterprises, or if they do invest, they 
invest with so niggardly a hand that their project is 
doomed to failure before it starts. 

Therefore, the most important thing that can be 
said about the Catholic Theatre is this: that until 
Catholic wealth is invested generously in the estab- 
lishment of such a theatre, it will remain forever 
what it is now: a feeble, uncertain gesture toward 
a great ideal. 


INTRODUCING OUR BOOK-SURVEY 


OUR diploma from the Correspondence School for 
Private Detectives has not come yet, but we an- 
nounced (AMERICA, March 1) that we were going 
to start a little sleuthing, and so help us, we do 
hereby start. The striking contraption on the bot- 
tom of the page is our first report on what books 
are selling best among Catholic readers—the first 
of a long line of similar surveys which will try to 
keep you posted on what is being read in the very 
best circle—the circle of the Faith. 

Now, the survey works under a handicap. Obvi- 
ously, not all Catholics purchase all their books 
from Catholic book sellers, so the scheme below 
cannot pretend to give a complete picture of Cath- 
olic reading habits. On the other hand, there is no 
way of finding out what percentage of those who 
buy books in secular stores are Catholics. So, we 
have to restrict ourselves to Catholic bookstores, 
and not all of them sell non-religious books. 

Again, the survey will not tell us anything about 
the number of copies sold. It may be that a book 
standing third on the list may have sold more 
copies in one store than the first book in three 
stores. The list means merely that this is the order 
of frequency with which the books are mentioned 
as being among the ten best selling in the various 
stores. 

As the survey grows in scope (and we hope it 
will with the inclusion of important stores which 
we may have unwittingly omitted), we hope that 
it will grow, too, in interest and usefulness in keep- 
ing you abreast with the book-life of Catholics. 

H. C. G. 
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WINTER TREES 


The final leaf has fallen. Now along the street 
The trees are darkly penciled with snow about their feet. 


Sternly, at attention, through the cold they rise, 
Tall unbending sentinels against the winter skies. 


Often I remember how they guarded me 
As I walked in summer beneath their canopy. 


Now the empty branches cannot shield from snow; 
Still they guard a promise for those who walk below. 


All the bitter season, cur] within their veins 
Little leaves for opening down the April lanes! 
ISABELLE BRYANS LONGFELLOW 


WORDS AT HARVEST 


O Love, there is great trouble in the world. 
Listen! You hear the shattering Conscience hurled 
Crashing to shards and shards against the buttress of 


Brutality, O Love. 


O Love, what is this love 
Between us—this so everlasting thing 
That makes enduring flint as powder one would fling 
To instant nothingness 
In a single syllable of breeze or less— 
Yet mild as footfalls on the grass 
When only shadows pass? 


Does this thing not belong by its own worth 
To Lands, to Nations, Races, to the Earth? 

And though our bounty be their little cup, 
Can they not see the draught and take it up? 

They treat it as nothing—as a pea in a pod. 
And what have they done to God? 


Listen! The murderers’ guns are screaming hell. 
O Love, the hateful spell 
Of it that urges all of peoples rise, 
Tremble, tauten fists, grit teeth, despise, 
And wait and wait and watch with shifty eyes! 

O Love, what have these madmen done 
To silent wheatfields curving in the sun? 

Great God, what have they done? 

LeGarpe S. Doucuty 


UNCOUTH 


It was quite a cocktail party—a wide selection 
Of big heads, small bodies, big bodies and small heads; 
Flirty forties; salty newlyweds; 

The liquor and the snacks were plain perfection. 


The talk, mosaic: “A pivotal election!” 


“When you look back, those Poles were thorough- 


breds!” 
The usual number of saids—He said’s, She said’s— 
And then a pink voice sneered: “From my projection, 


Christ was an ethical genius; but Infinity 
Could never quite squeeze down into Humanity.” 
Stung, I exclaimed: “Christ is either Divinity, 
Or an impossible case of sane insanity!” 
And all eyes said: Contentious asininity! 
Can you not burn some incense to Urbanity? 
JOHN JULIAN RYAN 


THE PHEASANT 


Once a pheasant flying 
Over the flaming wood 

Heard not the mournful crying 
Of her bone and blood. 


Leaves were red and yellow, 
Crisp and cracked across, 
Especially on the willow 
By the brooklet and the moss. 


Wounded there and quiet 
Lay the little bird; 
No wonder in this riot 
Of flame he was not heard. 


Sun and world were dying 
Of a glory lost, 

And under the pheasant flying 
Were shadows on the frost. 


Over the leaves and under 
She listened for her food, 
And oh, her heart would sunder 
If she but understood! 


Music filled the flaming 
Wood with silver sound, 

While silent hunters gaming 
Crept and scraped the ground. 


They were sure to find her 
By the brooklet and the moss, 
Where leaves are the reminder 
Of a beauty and a loss. 


Here lies the flying pheasant 
With her wings at rest— 
Peace is very pleasant 
And all is for the best. 
ARTHUR MACGILLIVRAY 


THE OLD FARM SLEEPS 


The cows in the stanchions, motherly brown, 
Brindle and roan, have given down 

Their riches in musical milky swirls. 

The tow-haired boys and the calico girls 

Rest foam-heaped pails at the peeled birch bars 
And linger to wish on the early stars. 


The youngest, latching the coop’s slab door, 
Peers up at the perch and down at the floor: 
At the rooster arching his red-toothed comb, 
At the velvety chickens all clucked home 
Safe in their circular feather beds 

Under ruffied hens chinked in to their heads. 


Sorrel and Dapple, their harness-bands off, 

Roll over twice as they turn from the trough, 
And now from the stable come whinnied thanks 
For well-filled mangers and curried flanks... 
The firefly lanterns above the bog 

Swing to the steady chug of a frog. 


A whittled thin moon runs aground on the hill; 
And the leaf-green fiddlers are suddenly still 
Under the gables near straw-tick beds 
Where the pillows are printed with tousled heads. 
The slippered motherly darkness creeps 
Within and without. The old farm sleeps. 

IRENE STANLEY 
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LIBERAL YANKEE 
AT KING ADOLF’S COURT 


AMBASSADOR Dopp’s Diary, 1933-1938. Edited by Wil- 

liam E. Dodd, Jr. and Martha Dodd. Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. $3.50 
WHEN President Roosevelt took office in March, 1933, 
one of the first things he had to decide was America’s 
attitude to Nazi Germany. Hitler had become Chancellor 
only five weeks before and though his accession to power 
was recognized at once as a landmark in German his- 
tory, it was not yet clear what effect it would have on 
the rest of the world. For weal or woe a great new 
force was active in the heart of Europe and as a result, 
Berlin became a diplomatic center of exceptional im- 
portance. The selection of a new American Ambassador 
was a matter of much interest, for he would have to 
face a complicated and dangerous situation. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Dodd was a surprise, for though he 
had achieved great distinction in his chosen field, Ameri- 
can History, and knew German well from his student 
days at Leipzig, he lacked diplomatic experience and 
was devoted to the Liberal Germany the Nazis detested. 
Dr. Dodd shared the general surprise but accepted the 
appointment as a duty when Mr. Roosevelt told him he 
wanted to have “an American Liberal in Berlin as a 
standing example.” 

Perhaps no American Ambassador could have suc- 
ceeded in Berlin in those years. Certainly Dr. Dodd did 
not. The difficulties inherent in his position were ag- 
gravated by those he made for himself, and a full ac- 
count of both is to be found in his diary. It is a most 
interesting and informative description of diplomatic 
life in Berlin during the first phase of the Hitler regime, 
and makes the reasons for the abject failure of the 
author’s mission quite clear. 

Dr. Dodd had to deal with four great problems: the 
economic and financial plight of the Reich; the diplo- 
matic struggle in Europe, in which American support 
was given always to Paris, London and Moscow, never 
to Berlin; the persecution of all anti-Nazi groups in 
Germany, especially the Jews; and the anti-Nazi cam- 
peign in America and the influence it had in very high 
quarters in both capitals. None of these could be solved 
without reference to the others, and the bitterness 
aroused by the latter pair prevented any constructive 
attempt to solve the basic economic problems. The Ger- 
mans were well aware that persecution in Russia aroused 
no indignation in official Washington and attributed the 
American attitude to hypocritical opposition to all Ger- 
man demands. 

To all this was added the personal ill-will Dr. Dodd 
aroused in Berlin. His mission was to strengthen the 
anti-Nazi elements in and out of the Government, and 
this was well understood in official circles. Hence he 
was in a false position from the start. He was suspicious 
of most of the people he met, and critical of his own 
staff. His impatience with the requirements of the proto- 
col, his dislike of the leading German officials, and his 
habit of praising publicly the doctrines most obnoxious 
to his hosts did not help him. He seems never to have 
wondered how similar conduct in the German Ambas- 
sador would be regarded here, and to have ignored the 
fact that the relentless snubbing Dr. Luther received 
in Washington made reprisals in Berlin inevitable. He 
was really unhappy in Berlin and often thought of re- 
signing. It is too bad he did not do so sooner. 

The Catholic opposition to Hitler has always been 
important, yet it made little impression on Dr. Dodd, 
whose views of the Church, as recorded at the time of 





The Perfect Play for Easter: 


A Song for Resurrection 1941! 


As timely as Hitler’s threatened invasion of England . . . 
as simple as the story of the first Easter .. . the drama of 
a young Monk who comes awake in a Benedictine abbey in 
the 20th Century to learn that he is both 27 and 400 years 
of age . . . how he finds himself is one of the most poignant 
stories since Berkeley Square. ... 


Brother Petroc’s Return 


Dramatized by Emmet Lavery 
from the novel by S. M. C. 


Does the invasion in the prologue dercribe only the Eng- 
land of 1549 .. . or perhaps the England of tomorrow as 
well? ... here is the brave story of a brave era, written 
by a courageous Nun still living and writing in Devon .. . 
brilliantly dramatized by the author of The First Legion, 
Monsignor’s Hour, Second Spring, Brief Music . . . widely 
pore sey by critics including both Jesuit and Benedictine 
scholars. . . 


Something New for the Modern Stage: 


Ideal for Verse Choirs in Spring! 


A simple type of “space staging” permits the use of many 
scenes without long waits . . . ideal for outdoor as well as 
indoor production in the spring . . . principal stage re- 
quirements are good lighting and fine choral effects . . 

written for 14 men, 3 women, chorus of Monks and pil- 


grims . . . can be played by 13 men plus extras .. . or, 
when adapted for verse choir groups, by 13 women plus 
extras . .. only 8 principals . . . Books: cloth $1.50, 


paper 75c . . . Royalty $25.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the Pilsudski funeral, resembled those of the Exeter 
Hall fanatics of a generation ago. In this, as in so many 
matters, he misread the German situation. The book 
ends on a tragic note of defeat and despair. He foresaw 
the destruction of the world order in which he believed. 
At least that one prediction of his has been fulfilled. 
FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


GAY AND TRAGIC TALE 
FROM THE VIENNA WORLD 


THE RAVEN’s WING. By Elizabeth Sprigge. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
THE present cycle of destruction began with the down- 
fall of the Austrian Habsburgs. So says somebody in the 
morning paper. A case might be made for the theory, at 
that; and certainly the world of Franz Josef was very 
different from ours. Miss Sprigge’s longish biographical 
novel concerning Franz Josef’s Empress takes us back 
into that already remote world. As for the Empress 
Elisabeth herself, she is an ideal “subject” to sit to any 
author. She was an extraordinarily beautiful woman, fas- 
cinating and a little mysterious, and her life was punc- 
tuated by a series of romantic and tragic episodes which 
bear endless retelling, and from which the very stuff of 
history has been made. Miss Sprigge is an ardent ad- 
mirer of her Imperial Highness and seems to penetrate 
the depths of that strange, restless, ingenuous character. 

Chosen as his bride by the splendid young Emperor 
“Franzi” while still a charming child of fifteen with hair 
down her back and a mind absorbed by dogs, horses and 
free outdoor life, Princess “Sisi” of Bavaria found her- 
self ill-fitted for formal Viennese court life, especially 
with a domineering mother-in-law in the foreground— 
nor did she ever completely succeed in disciplining her- 
self to its distasteful exigencies. Moreover, as the somber 
years passed, misfortune folluwed misfortune; and the 
superstitious did not refrain from whisperings of the 
traditional raven said to bode ill for the Habsburg 
dynasty. Elisabeth’s favorite brother-in-law, Maximilian, 
was executed in Mexico—bringing “no dishonor” to his 
dear ones; her cousin, the “mad” Ludwig whom she had 
loved from childhood, died a hounded, lonely death; her 
son, Rudolph, the Crown Prince, perished by his own 
hand at Mayerling; and finally, in 1898, she herself was 
assassinated. Few women have been called upon to bear 
greater or more startling woes. Nor, if one can judge 
from this bouk, did she know how to make the most of 
the Church’s spiritual aid. Miss Sprigge is not a Catholic, 
and though she tries to be sympathetic to Catholic mat- 
ters, is not at home among them. 

To end on a note of cavil may seem unkind but it 
must be admitted that the reader of this very interesting 
book is sometimes at a loss where to draw the line be- 
tween fact and fiction—especially as regards recorded 
conversations between historical characters. The fault is 
not Miss Sprigg’s, for there is no doubt of the thorough- 
ness of her research: rather it is inherent in the form 
of the biographical novel. PAULA KuRTH 


A PREDECESSOR OF PIUS 
IN THE WORK FOR PEACE 


Pore INNOCENT III anp His Times. By Joseph Clay- 

ton. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25 
BOOKS, like after-dinner speeches, are being made, not 
because authors have something to say, but because 
they feel they have to say something. We do not know 
whether Mr. Clayton first looked over his potential read- 
ing public and concluded that certain ideas would be 
wholesome, palatable and interesting, or whether, sur- 
veying the vast stretch of history, he felt that the best 
known of the medieval Popes should be better known. 
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chose a subject that was relatively easy 
handle, and he has produced a volume that will be 
t. 


been plunging fast and furiously 
along too many wrong roads needs to be helped back 
to the great highway of truth and sanity. A world whose 
leaders have missed the meaning of life can afford to 
pause before t':2 towering figure of a man who has been 
called the greatest statesman of all time. Surely, it 
would be good if, out of suffering and near-despair, the 
warring nations would recover the forgotten double 
truth that there is “a moral law divinely appointed for 
all mankind,” and that there is “a supreme spiritual 
voice to declare God’s law” to troubled and stumbling 
men. Innocent III was a very great Pope who gave his 
remarkable talents and energy to the work of peace, 
order and justice, to clarifying the truth and upholding 
the moral law at a time when error and violence and 
lust were hard to restrain. He has a message for any 
age. 

If Mr. Clayton merely wanted to tell a good story, 
he found plenty of dramatic incident and movement in 
a restless surging Europe of crusaders and anti-social 
heresies, of lawless kings, of great saints and sinners 
among the clergy. If he wished to pose as an historian 
of ideas and institutions, he had feudalism in its diverse 
forms, the empire torn by internal strife, Rome and its 
eternal factions, the Papacy supreme over its vassal 
princes and helplessly balked by untamed popular pas- 
sions. Often, too, he finds an opening for timely moraliz- 
ing, which may or may not make him a pragmatic his- 
torian. 

The book is, on the whole, a good surface treatment 
of an important phase of European history. The author 
had abundant material in the six small volumes of Lu- 
chaire, whose general tone needed, incidentally, some 
correction. He also had a few scattered monographs on 
the period, besides rather full chapters in more general 
works. Finally, he could consult the numerous letters 
of Innocent in Migne. Some of his sweeping statements 
call for qualification. It can be left to the reader to pro- 
nounce on a literary style that abounds in inversions, 
parentheses and appositional phrases. R. CORRIGAN 


Squaprons Up! By Noel Monks. Whittlesey House, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50 
THE Royal Air Force, before this grievous war is over, 
will be the topic of many books. This volume will hold 
rank as one of the best. It is the story of the only two 
fighter squadrons of the R.A.F. stationed in France. It 
covers the activities of those squadrons from their ar- 
rival until the collapse of France. 

Assuming the author’s figures to be correct, some 
startling deductions force themselves on the reader. In 
France with over 350,000 British troops were British 
fighter pilots numbering but thirty! The high quality 
of the British planes and pilots somewhat lessens this 
amazing discrepancy. With a loss of but four pilots killed 
in action and a destruction of about thirty of their 
planes, this miniscule air force destroyed over 200 Ger- 
man planes. 

The book contains interesting material on the work 
and difficulties of war correspondents, and some vivid 
personal experiences during May and June of 1940. It 
is marked by some name-calling and by some incidents 
reflecting on the courage and common humanity of 
the German airmen. Very possibly the incidents are true. 
But that war-plagued Englismen have at times fabrica- 
ted useful tales is also true. The prusent reader will 
be inclined to suspend judgment. These matters, how- 
ever, do not greatly affect the central theme of the 
volume. 

That theme is a story of high adventure and lion- 
hearted courage against great odds. Mr. Monks, veteran 
war correspondent of the London Daily Mail, had inti- 
mate personal contact with the boys about whom he 
writes, and he writes of them with affection and with 
skill. Little of interest in the life of Squadrons 1 and 
73 escapes him. The order of their day, their recreations, 
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NEW BOOK 


SAINTS CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
Apostles of the Slavs 


By Rev. Cyril J. Potocek 





To properly understand the Slavs to-day 
and their relation to world history and to the 
present conflict, one must be acquainted 
with their early history and Christianization. 


Dr. George Waskovich, of the History 
Department i in Hunter College, in his Fore- 
word writes, “for Slavs or non-Slav, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, Father Potocek's volume will 
appropriately serve as an introduction to a 
field exceedingly rich in historical lore and 
interest." 


This book is recommended to the armchair 
strategists who are groping for an explana- 
tion of Eastern Europe today as well as 
readers who enjoy history. 


At all Catholic Bookstores $2.00 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
12 Barclay Street, New York, N.Y. 
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@ As you read this book, pray that the life of 
our Saviour may be the beacon light that will 
guide the rulers of nations and their peoples. 


The Public Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


is a book that is most timely in these days when the 
world is turned into a veritable slaughter house. When 
you become weary of reading of the shambles of Europe, 
find peace and spiritual inspiration in “The Public Life 
of Christ.” It is a book to read and a book to give—to 
a layman, priest, or Religious. Price, $1.00, postpaid, or 
at your bookstore. 


Second Edition 


The Hidden Life of Christ 


By the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


@ Father Becker’s book has been so well accepted that it 
has been necessary to print a second edition. It is a book 
that appeals to priests, Sisters, and the devout. It is solid 
and beautifully written, and is recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee. You will also 
recommend this book after you have read it. $1.00 a 
copy postpaid, or from your bookstore. 
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their physical equipment, surroundings, machines—all 
are graphically described. The narrative, of course, ap- 
proaches its climax and reaches its peak during those 
six weeks that saw the destruction of France. The 
courageous and hopeless fight of these thirty men 
against overwhelming odds during those terrible days 
cannot fail to appeal to all who admire courage. 
FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


Hawa: Resttess Rampart. By Joseph Barber, Jr. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75 
TO allay all possible doubts which the mention of Ha- 
waii in the title might arouse, this is not a romantic 
account of lovely Waikiki Beach, languorous palm-trees 
and lei-bedecked tourists; rather does it deal with mat- 
ters of more serious concern: the sugar and pineapple 
trade, Army fortifications, Naval bases, big business, 
the social structure and politics of America’s Polynesian 
Gibraltar and most important overseas asset. 

The development of Hawaii as an economic unit, from 
Civil War days to 1940, is traced in thoroughly readable 
prose. Under the chapter heading “The Big Five,” the 
story of how a dozen to fifteen men, through the medium 
of five corporations, manage and direct the island’s 
modern economy, is ably set forth. 

At a time when our strained relations with Japan and 
questions of Pacific defense are occupying more and 
more space on the front pages of American newspapers, 
and more time in the halls of Congress, the treatment 
of the status of our armed forces in the islands is in- 
finitely more important than the problem of local con- 
flicts. Apparently, when it comes to a question of the 
United States’ stand in the Pacific—Mr. Barber sees eye 
to eye with Robert Aura Smith, who in his book Our 
Future in Asia favors the establishment of Hawaii as a 
front-line trench, instead of attempting to include the 
Philippine salient. Actually, as the author indicates, 
Hawaii is the scene of the largest permanent military 
concentration in the entire nation, composed of millions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment and 25,000 regular army 
men. Officially, they have been in the state of “limited 
emergency” for some time, and are conducting war-like 
maneuvers unparalled elsewhere in the country. 

Although Mr. Barber capably draws a comprehensive 
picture of Hawaii’s part in our national makeup, it is by 
no means a profound scholarly work—its principal 
weakness being an overabundance of useless repetition. 

P. ELLIOTTSMITH 


Two Fret FrroM HEAvEN. By Percival Christopher 

Wren. Macrae-Smith Co. $2.50 
THIS psychological case history of an English Vicar 
with a sick conscience is an exposition of some night- 
marish complications into which a lack of the simple 
therapeutics of the confessional can lead. Not that the 
author makes more than passing note of that institu- 
tion. Rather, he puts in conflict the curious delvings by 
disciples of Freud and Jung as against the Rev. Vicar’s 
struggle to preserve his sanity and yet retain the secret 
of the sin devastating his soul. 

Strange to say, this is not a morbid book, despite its 
theme and two blood-stained feet symbolically haunting 
the Vicar’s ill mind. With unusual shifts of viewpoint 
and skilfully used flashbacks, P. C. (Beau Geste) Wren 
produces a fascinating and often amusing tale, rich in 
characterization and lightly written, even to the psycho- 
analytic patter of a nursing home the Vicar enters. A 
feeling portrayal of London’s shameful slums fills the 
interim between his Oxford years and his ordination. 
With promising heroism, he casts himself among the 
slum-dwellers; he lives their hard lot, learning first- 
hand what he aspires to remedy through life service. 
After a love affair, revealing real weakness in his moral 
fibre, it all ends ingloriously with a defensible murder 
that raises the girl to noble stature and turns the fu- 
ture Vicar into a decidedly molded character of strange 
contradictions. 

Two chapters about a roguish boy, “Young ’Itler,” a 
London slum evacué of 1939 living with the Vicar’s 











family in Little Pudding, are an English counterpart of 

Twain or Tarkington at their best. Juvenile in another 

sense are a few of Mr. Wren’s theological speculations. 
NATHANIEL W. HIcKs 


LETTERS OF JOSEPH CONRAD TO MME. PoRADOWSKA. 

Edited by John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm. Yale 

University Press. $2.75 
IN the long line of English novelists there is perhaps 
no more exotic figure than that of the great roman- 
ticist of modern fiction, Joseph Conrad. Polish landsman 
turned sailor in the British service, Conrad after his 
retirement from the merchant marine, contributed to 
English literature the highly individualized sea-stories 
which are so redolent of his own strange background 
and career. Although his atmosphere is the sea, another 
strain runs through all of Conrad’s work. This is the 
Slavic brooding on the destiny of man in his battle with 
a hostile fate. 

As a commentary on the crucial years in the life of 
the novelist, the first part of this slender volume will 
be welcomed by students of Conrad. Three-fourths of 
the letters here presented were written between the 
years 1890-1895. They cover, therefore, the period of the 
sailor’s last voyages and the novelist’s first effort. And 
they reveal a man discouraged by constant illness and 
attacks of melancholy that, to use his own phrase, 
paralyzed the mind and will. To Mme. Poradowska, a 
Frenchwoman and distant cousin (the form of address 
ranges from “My dear Aunt” to “Dearest, beloved Mar- 
guerite”), Conrad poured out his soul and from her re- 
ceived the sympathy he craved in the years prior to his 
marriage. 

The few remaining letters, which cover the years 1900- 
1920, are of less importance. Only Conrad’s criticism 
of Mme. Poradowska’s novels need be taken with a 
grain of salt; gratitude clearly superseded critical 
standards in his effusive praise of her ephemeral work. 
Translated from the French and published for the first 
time in any language, the letters are carefully annotated 
and buttressed by several appendices. J. F. MurPHy 


THe O_p DeaL AND THE New. By Charles A. Beard 

and George H. E. Smith. The Macmillan Co. $2 
AT a time when so many propagandists are turning out 
their shallow books, written in omniscient journalese 
and punctuated with snap judgments and radical solu- 
tions, it is a pleasure to read the calm and objective 
pages of the historian. The object of Mr. Beard and his 
colleague is to present a compact summary of the policies 
and measures of the New Deal during its two terms of 
operation. 

The authors have no axe to grind: rather, their aim 
is to treat the whole complex matter with the objectivity 
of true historians. In this they succeed admirably. 

There is a long introductory chapter on the industrial 
revolution which, though well done, might have been 
shortened. This fascinating subject, involving ever the 
paradox which Henry George named “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” and Father Coughlin labeled “want in the midst 
of plenty,” has been amply dealt with by press and on 
the radio. 

One of the major mistakes of the New Deal was pump 
priming; one of its major trends is toward state social- 
ism. While admitting that government has not directly 
entered the field of private enterprise, the authors main- 
tain that by its growing control of business, government 
is gathering to itself vast powers over our national re- 
sources and productive plants. The weakness of the 
New Deal is its constant piling up of public debt. Re- 
cent history shows beyond doubt that this is the way 
to disaster. 

The authors propose as a solution for this problem a 
draft of the best talent of the country, with a view to 
devise a means of stepping up national production. Even 
if this could be done, there are many who hold that no 
solution which is merely economical can save our nation 
from eventual disaster. No doubt the authors meant to 
include necessary social reforms. Without these, there 
can be no real reform. Georce T. EBERLE 
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THEATRE 


THE TALLEY METHOD. In this season, it is something 
to have a play produced that is at least fifty per cent 
delightful. This tribute can certainly be offered to The 
Talley Method, by S. N. Behrman, produced by the 
Playwrights’ Company at the Henry Miller Theatre. 
Indeed, I am inclined to raise the average of the play’s 
appeal to seventy-five per cent. The explanation is my 
sudden remembrance that while the stars, Ina Claire 
and Philip Merivale, so brilliant in the first half of the 
play, are dimmed in the second half by the playwright’s 
sudden shift to different moods and situations, the re- 
maining characters in the comedy, Claire Niesen, Dean 
Harens and Hiram Sherman—particularly the last 
named actor—fiare into a sudden effulgence. This ef- 
fulgence, while it does not wholly save the play, helps 
very definitely to keep up the interest. And I can add, 
that Hiram Sherman’s impersonation of a bright young 
man with an irrepressible flow of conversation is one of 
the best we have had in several years. 

The play’s story, briefly told, is that of a brilliant 
surgeon (played by Merivale) who is a widower with 
two children—young things of college age. He is a man 
of distinction in his profession, but he has no knowledge 
whatever of the young persons of today, and very little 
interest in them, even in his own. He is engaged to be 
married to a fascinating poetess, beautifully played in 
the first half of the comedy by Miss Claire. But he is 
a cold-blooded scientist and his emotions are wholly 
under control. He is not a good lover nor a good father; 
and one has to take on trust several references to his 
popularity with his patients. Mr. Merivale shows him 
exactly as the playwright has written him, brilliantly 
intelligent, highly dogmatic, and wholly without under- 
standing of his children or his fiancée. 

The first problem that enters the spectator’s mind is 
how the poetess could possibly have loved him. It is not 
solved. In the end, she breaks their engagement and 
leaves him lounging unhappily in his solitary home as 
the curtain falls. His daughter has also slipped away, 
and his son will soon escape. There is nothing in this 
husband and lover to hold anyone. If any author but 
S. N. Behrman had written the play it would probably 
have been pronounced brilliant in spots and allowed to 
go at that. From Mr. Behrman we expected more than 
The Talley Method gives us. 

That, however, is no reason why we should not enjoy 
what it does offer. The brilliant dialog and acting of its 
stars in the opening scenes is something to remember. 
It brings before us Mr. Sherman, whose future work 
on the stage will be worth watching. 

If we complain because the end of the play is not up 
to its opening, and because the leading players cannot 
immediately adapt themselves to the playwright’s swift 
changes of situations and moods, we are perhaps unrea- 
sonable. Probably another explanation of the coolness 
we feel toward the comedy is the fact that not one per- 
son in it, except Miss Claire, is really lovable. The young 
daughter, admirably played by Claire Niesen, is most 
unattractive. Blodgett (Sherman’s role) is that of a 
clever fool. The father of the family, Merrivale, has a 
frozen heart. But, let me repeat, The Talley Method is 
well worth seeing and add that Jo Mielziner’s setting 
of a living room, furnished with relics from a doctor’s 
waiting room, is one of the cleverest he has given us. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE. Don’t forget that a new version 
of the ice carnival is under way and will be on the stage 
of the Center Theatre when the children are home from 
school and college for the Easter holidays. Incidentally, 
if there are any grownups who have not seen this en- 
tertaining diversion, it is high time they did. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















NICE GIRL. There may be a moral for the movies in 
this film revealing the foolishness of sacrificing sim- 
plicity for the sort of sophistication which, in its mild 
form, enables one to laugh at everything while enjoying 
nothing, and in extreme cases makes one conversant 
with the unspeakable. Of course, no such lesson was 
intended, and William Seiter goes skilfully about com- 
posing the delightful details of his picture with humor- 
ous understanding of the pangs of adolescence. A young 
girl who finds her perfect deportment a social handicap 
in that she is always taken for granted sets out to im- 
press a handsome stranger with her worldliness. She 
concentrates her borrowed wiles upon him only to have 
him find the experience amusing, and the accidental en- 
gagement which follows is broken off in time for the 
heroine to settle back to her proper romantic level. 
There is a consistent stress upon the simple virtues 
which is nevertheless unobtrusive and gives comic shad- 
ing to the attempts of a schoolgirl to become a siren. 
Deanna Durbin’s performance is excellently pitched to 
preserve both the charm and the caricature in her role, 
and her singing continues to be obligatory entertainment 
in itself. Walter Brennan, Robert Benchley, Robert 
Stack, Franchot Tone and Helen Broderick set a high 
standard in a recommended family film. (Universal) 


THE HARDBOILED CANARY. Along with exhibiting 
Hollywood’s gift for urpoetic metaphor, this musical 
success story details the transformation of a singer in 
a cheap show into an operatic possibility and rather 
belabors the point that music has charms to change a 
warped viewpoint. When her show is closed by the po- 
lice, the singer is saved from jai! by the intercession of 
a music-lover who has her sent, instead, to a camp for 
youthful musicians. Her attitude there changes from 
bitter resentment to self-sacrifice as she runs away to 
spare the camp objectionable publicity. It all comes right 
in the end, however. The plot is fair, but the direction 
favors the musical sequences of the film which, thanks 
chiefly to the excellent voice of Susanna Foster, are en- 
tirely creditable. Alan Jones and Grace Bradley are also 
featured in a picture which quickly rises above a lurid 
beginning and should satisfy adults. (Paramount) 


FREE AND EASY. This is a muddled comedy adapted 
from a play by Ivor Novello, England’s second-string 
Noel Coward, and it unwinds on the screen as an experi- 
ment in suspended imagination. Two fortune-hunters, 
father and son, are seeking wealthy brides as the solu- 
tion of their straitened financial condition, but compli- 
cations set in when the son falls in love with a poor girl. 
He subsequently becomes engaged to a plain woman of 
means in order to pay off paternal debts, and the rest 
of the story is taken up with drawing a happy ending 
out of such unpromising circumstances. George Sidney’s 
direction is obvious, and the cynical spirit changes to 
the syrupy consistency of a paper-backed novel at the 
end. A capable cast gives the film its slight value as 
adult entertainment, and numbers Robert Cummings, 
Ruth Hussey, Judith Anderson, C. Aubrey Smith and 
Nigel Bruce. (MGM) 


MEET BOSTON BLACKIE. These earnest little melo- 
dramas of detection would “2 forgivable as program- 
fillers if only they came singly instead of in series, like 
sausage. The title character of this picture is to be fol- 
lowed through an episodic career designed, probably, to 
show that crime does not pay as well as crime films. 
Robert Florey makes a routine case of a jewel robbery 
which is solved by a suspect, and Chester Morris and 
Rochelle Hudson are adequate in a fair family diversion. 
(Columbia) THomas J. FrTrzMorris 

















*“T am 
sorry I 
never get 
around to 
Spiritual 
Reading!”’ 


HERE IS A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO BEGIN— 
$4.75 (FREE)—expertly and sympathetically chosen past 
selections of our Spiritual Reading Book of the Month. 
Our 1941 inventory allows us (we are a legal non-profit 
group) to give this bor.us of $4.75 in books to new Asso- 
ciates. You always wanted to build up your Spiritual 
Library. Here is the happy occasion, here is the needed 
foundation: $4.75 free past selections, in addition of course 
to the 10 monthly selections of the best current Spiritual 
Reading—($25 retail)—all for your regular $18 yearly 
subscription to the SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES. 


ror Ee 


Kindly check (\/) your $4.75 values of the following; 
kindly double check (\/\/) your second selection, in case 
the first are exhausted. 


(0 Heart to Heart, $2. A Cardinal Newman Prayerbook: meditative 
selections from his works selected by Daniel M. O'Connell, S.J., 
for the prie-dieu. [. Layman’s Xtian Year, $2. Reflections by 
Mr. Oldmeadow, London Tablet. y Men at Work in the Work- 
shop, $2.50. Father Ellard on the Liturgy. [ Letters of Father 
Page, $2. The best to appear in his Columbia column. Favorite 
Newman Sermons Chosen by Father O'Connell for today's 
use. Let Us Pray for Our Dead. The Office (in English) for 
Our Dead, 75c. An excellent book for Communities and lay 
people at funerals, etc. 

(0 For mental culture and self-education; brushing up one’s English: 
Idea of a Unive-sity. Cardinal Newman on Education and Culture. 
Edited for College students and Seminarians and private study by 
Daniel M O'Connell, S.J. Questions and Exercises to accompany 
same by Father I. J. Semper, both for $2 

“Of all the books written in these hundred years there is 
perhaps none that you can more profitably thumb and 
ponder over:"—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, noted English 
scholar. 


(0 Present position of Catholics in England. Brilliant lectures by the 
future Cardinal Newman, shortly after his conversion. Edited by 
Father O'Connell while teaching this book to College students. 
$1.50. Excellent for private study. 


$$$ 6 a ——_—_— 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend Editorial Fathers: Enclosed please find check 
for $18 for a year’s subscription. I have checked my free 
past selections valued at $4.75—first choices (\/); second 
choices (\/ V). 
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OTICES. Rates Six Cents per Word. 
Payment to be made with order. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
BONNIE highland country home. 6 charming rooms, bath, 
shower, glistening floors, timbered ceilings, modern heat, 
guest house, barns, electricity, 75 glorious acres, a pond, 
$6995. Terms. A. F. ARTHUR, Realty, 19 Foxhall, 
KINGSTON, New York (Older than Plymouth). Cen- 
turies of Colonial charm: three short hours’ Manhattan. 


Your requests fulfilled. 





HOW TO TEACH THE FIRST COMMUNICANT, a 
new book by Father Heeg, pronounced “a masterpiece of 
simple exposition.” 25c¢ a copy; 25 copies, $5.00; 100 
cpies, $17.50. The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Bivd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





STAMP COLLECTORS. Approvals at attractive prices. 
Our specialties include United States, Canada, Vatican 
City, Mexies, Great Britain, India, British Colonies and 
Bureau Print Precancels. Returns go to support mission- 
aries in Patna, Indie. Catholic Postage Stamp Catalog, 
35 cents. Patna Mission Stamp Mart, West Baden Springs, 
Indiana. 





ENGLISH. Catholic man, Master's degree, fourteen 
years experience teaching college English, Catholic men’s 
and women’s college, desires college position, any locality. 
Excellent references. Address: English, America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





SALE. Sixty-three Bound Volumes of AMERICA. 
Complete. Volumes I to LXIII. Excellent condition. Ad- 
dress Cleric, AMERICA, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. Jesus 
as Boy and Youth in Christian Education by Rev. Mario 
Barbera, S.J.. Rome, Italy. Booklets by Father Walsh: 
A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy Saviour for 
the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the 
Devotion in 27 languages. Any of the above booklets 
postpaid, ten cents (stamps accepted). Loyal and True 
Hymaal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. Price of all 
above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, SJ. 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





RETREATS FOR PRIESTS. Eight-day clossd retreats 
for priests only, conducted in small groups by the Jesuit 
Fathers at the site of the martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. 
For 1941 Schedule and information address Rev. Ellwood 
F. McFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart Retreat House, 


Auriesville, N. Y. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
oustomers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





VESTMENTS hand made, repaired, made over. Distino- 
tive Artists’ designs; reasonable prices. Expert Decoration 
Counsellor. MALONE STUDIOS, Vestments and Charch 
Decorations, Sanctuary Ornaments, 80 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Telephone: ORchard 4-2492. 
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EVENTS 


OVER the dusty road running through the huge, new 
camp, marched a long line of young men in civilian 
clothes. Shipped to camp by their draft boards, they 
were entering an unknown world, a world that not one 
of them had expected a year before. . . . Two by two, 
they marched into the new life. . . . “I’m Joe Spinelli,” 
said one to the fellow at his side. “I’m Tony Capella,” 
replied the other. . . . The line in mufti became a line in 
brown. .. . Joe and Tony stepped out in khaki, guns on 
their shoulders, packs on their backs. Side by side, they 
hiked and hiked. . . . The new army was creating new 
buddies. . . . Joe wrote home: 


“Dear Mother: We're living in tents until the barracks 
are finished. We drill all morning and all afternoon. A 
fellow named Tony Capella and I have been chumming 
together. He’s supposed to be a Catholic, but he’s got an 
idea in his head that only women go to church, so he 
never goes. I asked him to accompany me to Mass last 
Sunday. He said maybe he would later. There are three 
Catholic chaplains in camp. The Mass I went to Sunday 
was in a tent that seemed as big as a circus tent. There 
must have been a couple of thousand soldiers there. 
Following your suggestion, I called on one of the chap- 
plains, a Father Belton, Tuesday night. I persuaded 
Tony to go along, but he made me promise not to tell 
Father about his never going to church. Father—he’s a 
lieutenant—has a fair-sized tent to himself. He said there 
were many Catholic soldiers in camp, and more arriving 
all the time. Father says he expects a shipment of Cath- 
olic magazines and pamphlets, and asked me to help 
distribute them among the Catholic soldiers. I told him 
I'd be glad to. Father asked Tony also, and Tony looked 
embarrassed but said: “Sure.” I think it will be the first 
time Tony ever saw Catholic magazines and pamphlets. 
Tony and I went into the little town nearby Saturday 
afternoon, and looked around for an hour or so. Not 
much other news. Love to Pa, Teresa and Aunt Sarah. 
Your loving son, Joe.” ... 


Tony wrote to his father: 

“Dear Pop: The chows gettin a little better. We are 
drillin a lot and shovin baynets into big bags. There’s a 
nice guy here, named Joe Spinelli. He took me over to 
see a chaplin. Chaplin dont mean Charley Chaplin, Pop. 
If a preest aint a lootenant, he’s just a priest, but if he’s 
a priest and a lootenant, then he’s a chaplin. The chaplin 
ses Joe will you help give out Catholic littershure among 
the Catholic boys and Joe ses sure. Then the chaplin ses 
Tony will you help Joe and I ses shure. So I’m going to 
hand out Catholic littershure. And Pop, believe it or not, 
I think I'll start goin to Mass. It’s the men that go to 
Mass here, Pop. You’d be surprised. There aint any 
women to go, so the men go. Joe ses Tony you aint a 
Catholic when you never go to Mass. So, Pop, seein I’m 
a Catholic, I think I'll start goin, unless you got some 
objections which I dont see how you can have, bein a 
Catholic yourself. Best wishes to Maria, Uncle Tony and 
you. Your son, Tony, Jr.” ... 


Tony, Sr. replied: “Dear Tony, Jr. Your letter came to 
hand sayin chow was better and I’m glad to hear it. 
Why do you shove baynets into bags? Tony, I know the 
difference between a chaplin and Charley Chaplin. The 
way you explain, you’d think I dont get around. Glad 
to hear about Joe Spinelli. Tony, as a good Catholic 
father I got no objections to my children goin to Mass. 
Your mother used to go when she was living. Maria goes. 
Bein a Catholic, I would never oppose my children hear- 
in Mass. I never got the habit myself, but it aint a bad 
habit. Just so it aint a bad habit, it’s all right with me. 
So if you and the chaplin and Joe want to go to Mass, 
go ahead. From your Pop, Tony, Sr.” THE PARADER 








